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TOLL, TOLL YE BELLS, ANOTHER CHIME, 


BY ELENORE. 
Toll, toll! ye Bells! another chime, 
More sad and low, more soft and slow. 
Than for the merry Christmas time. 
Toll on, toll on, more soft and slow, 
Time quickly fliex, the old year dies; 
Toll on, that every heart may know. 
Toll out the sorrows of the year— 
The bitter things, the murmurings. 
The cruel hates, the taunts and fear. 
Toll out in accents low but clear, 
**Man’s inhumanity to man;" 
The hopes laid low, once held so dear. 
Toll out the havoc made by rum, 
The widow's sighs, the orphan’s cric-. 
The woe and crime, an untold sum. 
Toll out the blighted hopes of years. 
The malice, shame, dishonest fame, 
The bribes, and all the nation’s fears. 
Toll sad and low, time quickly flies; 
Toll out the groans, the sighs and moans 
The old year dies, the old year dies. 
Ring, ring! ye Bells! ring loud and clear. 
In gladsome time, « merry chime, 
Ring in the happy, glad New Year! 
Ring, ring! ye Bells! ring loud in glee! 
Ring in the new. the good and true, 
The thankful hearts of men born free! 
Ring in the lofty and the grand! 
More faith, more hope, more charity. 
More love throughout Columbia's land. 
Ring in reform o’er all the land— 
The elevation of mankind! 
Ring in the lofty and the grand! 
Ring in bright hopes for great and small! 
Ring in God-given liberty! 
Ring in free Equal Rights for all! 
Ring, ring! ye Bells! ring loud and clear! 
Ring out! ring out! that all may hear! 
Ring in the grand Centennial year! 

—Moline, Llis, 








THE AMERICAN HEROINE. 

Many readers of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
may not yet have seen a brief essay under the 
above title, reprinted from Maemillan’s Mag- 
azine in the Living Age of Oct. 30, 1875. It 
ears the name of Agnes Macdonnell, as au 
‘uor, and taken in connection with the admir- 
svle paper published by Lady Pollock, a year 


.0T more ago, in the Contemporary Review, 


seems to indicate that American imaginative 
iterature is to obtain more delicate and 
4ympathetic criticism from English women 
‘aan from English men 

The point of the criticism is that the 
growth of our literature has given the world 
“an essentially new creation” in the Amer- 
can girl; that ‘‘she speaks for more than 
uerself; she throws a light on American so- 
Clal institutions and ideas, such as not even 
the traveling notes of observant and philo- 
svphical members of Parliament give us.” 
This is unquestionable true, but unluckily 
this penetrating writer has as yet but im- 
perfectly explored the subject. She sets 
«side Hawthorne as unreal and Bret Harte 
as improper; and the fictions of Julian Haw- 
shorne, as yet so exceedingly crude, are ap- 
parently her only examples of delineations 
made by American men. The analysis of 


Holmes is unknown to her; as is, doubtless, 
‘aat very remarkable story by Henry James, 
Jr., ‘Madame de Mauves,” in which he ren- 
ders some amends to Americans for his habit- 
val ignoring of their national life, by mak- 
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his one noble study of womanhood from 





an American subject. So Howells, who 
like James habitually turns away from home 
themes, has began to give us a really ad- 
mirable study of a noble type of New Eng- 
land womanhood in Rachel. Agnes Mac- 
donnell should take all these into account; 
and should study, among women writers, 
not merely Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Whitney 
and Miss Alcott, but the far profounder 
creations of ‘“‘Saxe Holm,” especially her 
*‘Draxy Miller.” Apart from all other ob- 
jections, the three authors on whom she re- 
lies draw their portraits too much from one 
and the same class, and their heroines are as 
uniformly confronted by poverty as are those 
of Bret Harte by crime. The young girl 
who with all the advantages of education, 
society, and travel still remains distinctively 
American, has hardly been touched by nov- 
elists except in the above-named story by 
James, and in Howells’ ‘‘Foregone Conclu- 
sion.” As for Mrs. Stowe, she cannot even 
approach the confines of what is technically 
called ‘‘society” in our large cities, without 
making her heroines vapid or vulgar. Her 
foot must be on her native heath, and her 
heroines must be country girls, or they are 
nothing. 

It is odd tous Americans who know that 
we dwell in the midst of a life full of joys 
and sorrows, triumphs and dangers, and 
are separated only by thin partitions from 
passions and tragedies on every side—it is 
strange to find Agnes Macdonnell calmly 
pitying American novelists, for the want of 
material, and American heroines for the ab- 
sence of ‘‘misfortunes and trials.” Be- 
cause there are in America no ‘‘wicked 
earls” and no‘‘dreadful duchesses,”’ therefore 
there can be no romance, she argues. Yet 
the grave has scarcely closed over Charles 
Dickens, who held all England spell-bound 
in a series of tales which had as little to do 
with earls and duchesses as if they had been 
written in America. For one, I have no 
hope for any writer who does not see that 
it is the province of art to deal with human 
character, not with human costume; and I 
have no hope for any American writer who 
does not see that Republican society de- 
velops instead of repressing originality, and 
thus promises, in the end, clear gain to art. 
I know that if 1, for one, were a profes- 
sional writer of fiction, I should feel op- 
pressed by the wealth and variety of mate- 
rials around me in the common life [ know; 
and I should say that any one who com- 
plains of the want of material must be 
either denationalized or dull. 

Drawing conclusions from material thus 
limited, Agnes Macdonnell has some admir- 
ably keen remarks to make on the types of 
American and English womanhood; al- 
though it seems odd to find her criticising 
the heroines of our novels as a little pro- 
nounced and positive, when compared with 
the more negative European type. and then 
mentioning Spenser's warlike Britomart as 
a specimen of the more subdued kind 
of woman! Waiving this, it is necessary 
to insist that there must be variety, in wo- 
men, as well as in men, to correspond to 
the variety in real life. Scott was called 
medivval in his treatment, but it would be 
hard to find in American novels any her- 
oines so self-relying, or who take so com- 
manding a part in the game, as Helen Mc- 
Gregor and Meg Merrilies, Rebecca and 
the Countess of Derby. 

Nor has any American novelist yet done 
justice to a type of American girlhood 
which Hawthorne alone, among our few 
masters, has attempted—in Hilda—to touch. 
Hilda seems of course unreal to Agnes Mac- 
donnell; I say ‘‘of course’’ merely because 
I have noticed that the attempt to portray 
this pure, strong American type of girlhood 
seems always unreal to English critics, 
whether done wellor ill. Trying it myself, 
in a humble way, in a certain story, | found 
to my amazement that the traits which 
were drawn with modest fidelity from half 
a dozen sitters, and which awakened no 
special surprise from American critics, were 
decidedly dismissed by all who criticised 
the little tale in England, with the positive 
assertion that no young woman at all re- 
sembling Hope Maxwell was to be found in 
the world. Since then I have been a con- 
vert to Agnes Macdonnell’s theory, that the 
American heroine, if a truthful creation, 
must bein great measure a new one; and lam 
only sorry that our young writers should 
persist in going to Paris and Florence for 
materials, when there are types so much 
rarer and more promising at home. 

T. W. H. 
+o 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


An admirable suggestion was made in the 
Social Science Association meeting in Bos- 
ton on Tuesday last. The Committee on 
‘‘Houses for the People in Cities” recom- 








mended that savings banks should lend mon- 
ey to their own depositors. The proposi- 
tion grew out of a pretty thorough canvass 
of the Philadelphia system of building as- 
sociations, a very full and clear account of 
their difficulties and advantages being fur- 
nished by Mr. Wrigley, of that city. Mr. 
Myers, of Chicago, represented that the sav- 
ings banks in that city were loaning to their 
own depositors on good securities. This 
movement is really a conversion of such 
banks into a species of building association. 
This is not all of it, of course. The ad- 
vantage of a building association is that, 
being mutual, the members are their own 
creditors, and so in paying or receiving more 
than legal rates of interest they escape the 
usury laws. Being mutual, the higher the 
rates paid for money the quicker their stock 
rises to par and discharges their debts. But 
the building association is limited in its 
scope to real estate transactions. The sav- 
ings banks, by lending to their own deposi- 
tors, become mutual, or, at least, ought to, 
and they need not restrict their operations 
to realestate. They could loan on any good 
collateral or endorsement, and so help men 
of small means in business. The amount 
of deposits in the Massachusetts savings 
banks is reported at $240,000,000. Here 
building associations are hardly known 
W hat an impetus would be given to the erec- 
tion of good, cheap homes, and what sup- 
port to small industries, if this immense 
capital could be utilized to the workingmen’s 
credit! The idea seems quite practicable, al- 
though it would require some alteration of 
the laws concerning the investments of such 
institutions. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


It is difficult to give in a short letter an 
intelligible account of the Woman Suffrage 
question in England, to those who are not 
familiar with English politics. Americans 
are disposed to set too little value on the 
movement here, because it aims only to en- 
franchise unmarried women possessed of 
the property qualification, who are, in all, 
only about one seventh of the whole num- 
ber of the women of the country. This is a 
mistake on the part of Americans. The 
claim is, in principle, a complete one. In 
England the franchise is attached to the 
ownership of land, or the occupation of a 
house of a certain rental value. At the 
present time, in England and Wales, this 
property qualification secures to both men 
and women, without distinction, the right to 
vote in all the local elections; but it is only 
men possessed of the property qualification 
who vote in the parliamentary election. 
The Woman Suffrage Bill provides that this 
distinction shall be abolished, and that wo- 
men possessed of the property qualification 
shall also have the parliamentary vote. That 
is, provides that those women may have the 
parliamentary vote who are in a position 
that would give this vote tomen. It pro- 
vides for absolute equality between men and 
women as to the right to exercise the par- 
liamentary franchise. A married woman is 
excluded from the exercise of the franchise, 
not because she is a married woman, but be- 
cause according to the present property 
laws she cannot be possessed of the legal 
property qualification. 

The Suffrage Bill is right in principle and 
emphatically right in expediency. It is a 
“practical” measure, as is shown by its rapid 
and quiet growth, and its certain prospect 
of early success. As it secures equality be- 
tween men and women equally conditioned, 
it is in itself a complete and final measure, 
though to secure practical political equality 
between men as a4 Class, and women as a 
class, law, custom, and social feeling must 
change, and this will require time. The 
measure is the real Engtish “thin edge of 
the wedge.”’ and the fact that the edge is 
thin, has allowed it to be driven rapidly 
without very hard blows. 

The average English mind sees in the meas- 
ure a simple case of justice, without any 
ground of expediency’ to awaken enthusi- 
asm, and the common expression is, ‘‘I think 
it just, but I do not see that anything will be 
made either better or worse by it, and so 
cannot feel very much interest in it." But, 
for all this, the Englishman notably likes 
‘fair play,” and the feeling that it is just, 
apart from any prospect of advantage, would 
carry the question before a very distant 
day. Fortunately, however, there are three 
parties who do see that political strength 
would be added to their ‘‘hobbies’” by the 
votes of women. 

1. Those in favor of the ‘‘Repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts,” a party much 
stronger in the country than in Parliament, 
and including 1n it 4 very large proportion of 
the dissenting ministers of the country. But 
there is here a counter party who dread the 








influence of women upon this measure, and 
this party is very strong in Parliament. 

2. The Temperance party see that their 
-ause will be much advanced by the help of 
women, and this party is increasing in 
strength, and will before long hold the bal- 
ance of power in a good many constituencies. 

3. The Conservatives feel very sure that 
women will, as a rule, vote for a ‘‘church- 
man” and a ‘‘gentleman,” and this is press- 
ing the question very rapidly forward. * The 
present government is unquestionably very 
favorable tothe measure. This fact, is pretty 
well made known by the vote upon the ques- 
tion in the last session of Parliament, is 
leading the Conservative party in the coun- 
try to consider it almost certain that the 
measure will be carried before this govern- 
ment goes out of power. The average Con- 
servative feels a strong dislike to constitu- 
tional changes, still, the fact that this change 
is certain to come through the influence of 
his party, and the mere potent fact that it is 
the universal belief that it will prove a Con- 
servative gain, induces him tothink well of 
women’s votes, though he loses no time in 
saying he is not in favor of ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights.” A year ago it was difficult to pre- 
dict whether this general expectation, shared 
by Liberals and Conservatives alike, in re- 
gard to the party result of the voting of wo- 
men, would advance the cause more with 
Conservatives than it retarded it with Lib- 
erals, or the reverse. 

But the doubt has disappeared. The Lib- 
erals have truly a hard case. If Liberal 
members who have formerly supported this 
measure turn against it, they must give a 
reason for their course, and this reason is 
not one that they can give with credit to 
Liberal principles, nor would it be one that 
the more simple minded rank and file of the 
Liberal party would accept 

Shrewd Liberals are gloomy over the mat- 
ter, but a spirit of honorable consistency 
forces them to stand by the measure, when 
it comes to the test of a vote; and plain 
common sense tells them that it is folly to 
oppose a measure that is sure to be carried, 
and sure to be popular when it is carried. 
Mr. Bright and other leading Liberal oppo- 
nents took care to say, directly after the last 
vote, that the measure would never again 
receive so much Liberal support. But I am 
certain this will not prove true. Liberal 
members cannot go back upon this question, 
and some of the old whig cast of mind are 
becoming favorable to it for the same reason 
that Conservatives support it, because they 
think it will strengthen aristocratic institu- 
tions. Radicals will adhere to it from their 
enthusiasm for the principle of class repre- 
sentation, but more than this, they see the 
Conservatives are almost sure to keep in 
majority in Parliament for some time, and 
they do not believe that the Conservative ef- 
fect of the voting of women wil! be more 
than temporary. 

A very significant and valuabie proof of 
the position of the rank and file of the Lib- 
eral party upon this question was given at a 
meeting of ‘‘The Reform Union” held in 
Manchester on the 15th of December. At 
this meeting one hundred and twenty-eight 
different towns were represented by dele- 
gates, and about one hundred and eighty 
Liberal Associations. Miss Sturge being a 
member of a Liberal Association in Birming- 
ham was admitted among the other dele- 
gates. The meeting was called to arrange 
a Liberal programme, and among the reso- 
lutions adopted was one committing the 
Reform Union to the support of the measure 
for extending “Household Suffrage to the 
Counties.” 

Miss Sturge asked if the Resolution in- 
cluded women. The reply was that women 
were not excluded, and Miss Sturge then 
moved as an amendment the insertion of 
the words, ‘‘all householders; so as to read 
“Household Suffrage to all householders in 
the counties,”” The amendment was ac- 
cepted not only unanimously but with 
cheers, though I am bound to say that the 
wire pulling party men looked on in silent 
regret; but, however this may be, the great 
body of the liberal party is officially and en- 
thusiastically committed to Woman Suf- 
frage, and this great body of rank and file 
has always been the motive power of the 
Liberal party, and drives its party, as the 
Conservative Government leads the Conser- 
vative party. 

This is by far the most hopefu! event in 
the Woman Suffrage work of ihe year, 
though the quiet growth of favor is very ap- 
parent among theclergy, among the women 
of the upper classes, and among Conserva- 
tive politicians in the small Conservative 
Boroughs, and the Standard, the leading 
Conservative organ of the country, loses no 
fair occasion for making favorable com- 
ments upon the measure. 

London, fing. Mary E. Bexpy. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

QUEEN Victoria will open the coming 
session of Parliament in person. 

Miss BRADDON proposes to come over 
here and give readings. 

CHARLOTTE CusHMAN is said to be writ- 
ing a book of personal reminiscences of the 
stage. 

Mrs. ELLeny Bonn, of Lewiston, Me., is 
a carpet weaver. She has woven, during 
the past three and a half years, over 3500 
yards of carpeting. 

Miss ANNIE P. Smirux, of Charlestown, 
lectured inthe North Russell Strect Church, 
last Thursday evening on ‘‘Duty and Aspir- 
ation.” 

Mrs. VAN Corr has transferred her la- 
bors as an evangelist to Newark, N. J., 
where the Clinton Street Methodist Church 
was filled at her first meeting 

Mrs. Harriet E. Tappan, of Claremont, 
N. H., left in her will about $80.500 to fur- 
nish prizes for the best scholarships in the 
Stevens High School, and in aid of poor 
children attending common schools in town. 

Mrs. EvizaBpeti RevTER is the oldest 
citizen of Baltimore. She was born in Lux- 
emburg, Europe, and is said to have been 
109 on Christmas morning, but is still able 
to get about and superintend the house-work. 

CaMILLA Urso has a violin, more than 
200 years old, valued at $2800, and another, 
made about 1790, worth $1800. She uses 
both at her concerts, changing with the 
style of music she is to play. 

Mrs. Emtty TusMan, of Frankfort, Ky., 
has presented the Christian or Campbellite 
congregation at Augusta, Ga., with a com- 
pletely furnished church and parsonage, 
which she has erected at a cost of $101,850. 

Miss C. M. Bisnop lectured in George- 
town, Mass., on Temperance, in the Town 
Hall last Tuesday evening. She has lec- 
tured on this subject in other cities and 
towns with marked success. 

MADAME SAND Continues, in the evening 
of her industrious life, to publish novels as 
rapidly us in her prime, and it would seem 
that she has not lost her power to entertain 
the general public. ‘‘Flamarande” is but 
lately out, and it is already in a fifth edition. 

Miss THACKERAY has collected about one 
hundred and twenty-five of her father’s 
sketches, which she has published with the 
fue simile of his own hand-writing telling 
the story of many of the drawings. She has 
added a few explanatory notes and a preface. 

Mrs. C. A. Cuenry, State Lecturer of 
the Sovereigns of Industry made an address 
at Springfield, Mass., last Friday night, in 
Sovereign's Hall, toa large and enthusiastic 
audience. She delivered a glowing eulogy 
on Henry Wilson, and made a strong appeal 
for Woman Suffrage. 


Mrs. Tuomas, the widow of Major Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas, publishes a letter 
denying the report that at the outbreak of 
the rebellion the General was a States-rights 
man and sought employment in the military 
service of Virginia. He was loyal to the 
United States, and never applied for service 
in the Southern army 


Mrs. Lucy E. Burseck, of New London, 
Conn., the widow of Henry Burbeck who 
was a general in the Revolutionary war, is 
on the roll of the Pension Agency at Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mrs. Burbeck is ninety-four 
years of age, but is still able to sign her 
name to the vouchers for $150 which she 
receives each quarter. 

Mks. Robert VAcGHan, of Philadelphia, 
at the annual meeting of the Indigent Wid- 
ow's and Single Women’s Society of that 
city, last week, was re-elected its president. 
She has been connected with it for a num- 
ber of years, and has had the satisfaction of 
seeing the good results which have come 
from her labors. 


Lapy Louisa Stuart, the last descendant 
of the royal family of Scotland, died at 
Traquair House, near Peebles, recently, in 
her one hundredth year. She was the last 
surviving representative of a once powerful 
border clan. She was the daughter of the 
seventh earl, and upon the death, in 1861, of 
her brother, Charles, the eighth peer, the 
ancient title of the line became extinct. 


Mrs. A. M. Woop, eldest daughter of the 
late President Zachary Taylor, died at Frei- 
burg, Germany, on the 2d of December, 
aged sixty-five. She was the widow of Gen- 
eral B. C. Wood, United States Army, and 
mother of Captain John T. Wood, one of 
the most distinguished officers of the Con- 
federate Navy. Her death leaves but two 
surviving children of President Taylor— 
Mrs. Bettie T. Dandridge, formerly Mrs. 
Bliss, living at Winchester, VYa., and Gen- 
eral Richard Taylor, of Louisiana, a Lieu- 
tenant General in the Confederate Army. 
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HOW THEY LIVE IN BOSTON, AND HOW 
THEY DIE THERE, 

“There is not one word in the paper,” 
said Laura, as she threw it over to her hus- 
band, both of them sitting on the piazza, 
above the sea at Manchester. ‘‘I do not 
see why they choose to print so much trash 
from day to day.” Soshe took up Littell’s 
Living Age, and began reading some of 
Crabb Robinson's bon-mots. 

For fifteen minutes there was silence. 

Bernard laid down the paper in his turn. 
‘I hardly see why you say there is nothing 
in the paper,” said he, looking a little pale 
and worried. ‘‘It is true there is no battle, 
and there has been no accident on the Erie 
Railroad for three days; but this account 
of the death of these poor, little children, 
whose fathers and mothers loved them as 
much as you and I love Ben, is to me as 
terrible as a battle, and cuts as near home 
as a railroad smash.” 

“Children—my dear child,” said Laura, 
palein her turnnow. ‘‘I saw nothing about 
children. What is it? Whose children 
were they?” 

Bernard read: 

“The mortality of the infants in Bethlehem, which 
has made every Christian mother curse the name of 
Herod, is more than equalled in the terrible suffering 
which I do not venture to describe. The ayuntam- 
iento appears powerless in the havoc; the physicians 

ve me no encouragement that the plague is stayed. 

yith my companions, I have in the last week at- 
tended at the funeral rites of seventy-five of these 
little innocents: and unless we receive some relief, 
which we do not anticipate, I shall be obliged often 
to send to you the same melancholy information.” 

‘Melancholy information!” said Laura, 
bitterly. ‘‘Is the man a stone?—is the ago- 
ny of a baby and is the wretchedness of 
the mother only a paragraph in his string 
of news? Where is this—in Mexico or in 
Spain? Why did not Iseeit? Give me the 
paper!” And she took it. 

‘Why, Bernard,” she said, after a mo- 
ment, reproachfully, ‘‘you are not making 
fun of me! You could not make that up 
to quiz me?” 

‘No, darling,” said Bernard, sadly, look- 
ing over her shoulder; ‘‘I only added the 
words for the want of which it missed your 
eye. There is the story, enough sadder 
than I made it, and the story will be there 
next week, and next week, if you take pains 
to look for it. Only now you know where 
to look, and you did not know before. The 
trimming which ladies wear on their sum- 
mer dresses in Wiesbaden is so important 
that these people can give a quarter-column 
to describe that; but the death of seventy- 
five infants in their own town is only worth 
half a line of minion. I will make it a lit- 
tle clearer for you.”” And then with his pen- 
cil he drew a line around the words, ‘‘Chol- 
era Infantum, 75,” in the table which I copy 
below :— 

Ciry Morrta.ity.—The deaths in Boston during 
the week ending at noon to-day numbered 196,—102 
males, 94females. Americans, 149; Irish, 36; English. 
3; Scotch, 1; Provinces, 4; Germans, 2. Consump- 
tion had 20 victims; cholera infantum, 75; dysentery 
and marasmus, 11 each; brain disease, 9; cancer, 5; 
diarrhea and lung disease, 4 each; accident, apo- 
plexy, convulsions, intemperance, peritonitis, and 
rheumatism, 8 each; diphtheria, debility, infantile 
and puerperal diseases, typhoid and scarlet fever, old 
age. premature birth, 2 each; anemia, inflammation 
of bowels, croup, dropsy, fistula, exposure, heart dis- 
ease, measles, necrosis, paralysis, scald, and syphilis, 
leach. American parentage, 73; foreign parentage, 
123.—July 31, 1869. 

“That means, dearest, that there were 
seventy-five houscholds fighting death over 
the cradles of their babies last week, and 
that seventy-five fathers and seventy-five 
mothers were defeated, and that life is hard- 
ly worth living to them now, because their 
little ones are not. If it were half round 
the world, and if it were an ayuntamiento 
that was puzzled, it would make a _ para- 
graph; but seeing it is only in Suffolk street 
and B street, it is not of so much conse- 
quence.” 

“Oh,” said Laura, through her tears, “do 
not be bitter about it,—these people, as you 
call them, are no more careless or negligent 
about them than Lam. We are so happy 
here and the children are so well,”’—and 
she looked anxiously at big, bouncing Ben 
in his wagon,—‘‘that we forget there are 
other people in the world. Who are these 
children? I read the deaths in the papers 
every day, and there have not been many 
names of children,—nobody’s name that I 
knew.” 

“No, dear,” said Bernard again, ‘‘you 
did not know them, and | did not, and 
they are not the kind of people who send 
their deaths or their marriages to the news- 
paper. They are the children of the peo- 
ple, who stand up to their knees in water, 
that the stones may be laid firm that sup- 
port the causeway on which is laid the 
gravel that your and my carriage rolls 
smoothly over. They are the people who, 
with naked skins in a temperature of a 
hundred and ten degrees, wheel the coal to 
the retorts that there may be gas enough at 
Selwyn’s to-night, if you and I fancy we 
should like to go and see Laura Keene in 
Midsummer. | do not know,” he added 
after a pause, ‘Show I should have this cigar 
in my mouth at this moment if there were 
not a good many of such people some- 
where. But, for all that, their names do 
not get put into the newspapers when they 
die, unless, by bad luck, somebody kills 
them.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Laura, 
rousing herself with something almost of 
agony in her manner, ‘‘that it is sickly in 
Boston, and that 1 have not known it all 
this time? That Emily is there with all 
her children, in the midst of an epidemic, 
and that I have not known a word about it? 

That was not kind!” 

‘No, dearest,” said Bernard again, more 
sadly than before.—‘‘no, dearest. Emily’s 
children are as safe as yours, probably safer, 
so far as human wisdom goes. There is no 
epidemic in Chestnut Street, or Mount Ver- 
non Street, or Beacon Street, or in Wor- 
cester Street, or Chester Square, or on Tele- 
graph Hill, or on the Highlands. There is 
no epidemic anywhere. Only where peo- 
ple live sixteen families in one house, with 
their swill-barrels in their entries and their 
water draining on the floors, the chances for 
life are not as good as they are at Emily’s 
house, where each child hasa bath before 
she goes to bed and a room of its own to 
sleep in. All I mean, is that these people 
live so that it becomes a very easy matter 
for their children to die.” 

Laura sat in silence a few minutes, push- 





ing by Crabb Robinson and the paper both. 
Then she said to Bernard, ‘‘Why is it, Ber- 
nard, that I, who have lived all my life in 
Boston, know nothing about these places 
that these poor children live and die in?” 

“Why is it,” said he, ‘‘that I know _noth- 
ing about them,—that I take all I tell you 
from the printed report of some poor fellow 
who is trying to thorn up me and the other 
governors of this country to do something 
about it? It is simply the old story; as 
somebody said in London, ‘When the nice 
yeoplé of Belgravia and the rest of the West 
‘nd shall be making their answers at the 
day of judgment, they will have some rea- 
son to say, ‘‘When saw we thee sick or in 
prison, and did not minister to thee?’’—even 
after it has been explained to them that see- 
ing one of the least of his brethren is see- 
ing the Lord. For in Belgravia they do not 
see St. Giles, and as for visiting the prison- 
ers, they would find it hard to get a permit; 
and as to feeding the hungry, they are afraid 
to givetthem potatoes lest they should turn 
them into beer.’”’ 

“I don’t care for that,” said Laura, ‘‘I do 
not mean to be cynical or satirical about 
this thing. I do not live in Belgravia, and 
there is no place in Boston that [ dare not 
go to, if you go with me. I move we go 
and see some of the people to-morrow. 
There is no danger that it would hurt Ben, 
is there?” 

‘Not the slightest, child,” said Bernard; 
‘*we will go as soon as you like. Will you 
be ready at the 10,28?” 

‘Yes, or earlier, I will be ready for the 
early train at 8.40. We will drive up to 
Beverly and take it there.” 

So was it that Laura and Bernard made 
the following observations. 

After endless charges to Katy, that Ben 
should be kept out-doors till he took his 


nap; and that after his nap there should be | 


this and that and the other, they drove to 
Beverly in time for the early train. — It was 
not more than ten minutes late in Boston, 
and before ten o’clock they were on their 
way to the City Hall. Laura felt all the 
excitement that she felt when she first en- 
tered Paris. For, because she had lived in 
Boston all her life, almost of course, she 
knew nothing about it. In Paris she had 
been taken to see the Hotel de Ville, and 
there was a good deal about it in her jour- 
nal; in Florence she had, of course, gone to 
the Uffizzi; in London she had been taken 
to Guild Hall to see Gog and Magog, but it 
had never occurred to anyone who manag- 
ed the education of this really well-trained 
young lady to take her either to the State 
House in Boston, to see the machinery of 
the government of the State, nor to the 
City Hall, to see how that of her native city 
was carried on. There were pictures at the 
Uffizzi, and only some photographs at the 
City Hall. 

So there was all the interest of novelty to 

Laura, as her husband led her up the pala- 
tial stairway, and brought her into the City 
Registrar’s handsome office. There was a 
little of the fear that she was out of her 
lace: but this vanished at once when the 
fegistrar so courteously received her and 
her husband, though they were both stran- 
gers to him. Bernard introduced himself, 
and said, almost abruptly, being himself 
perhaps a little nervous, ‘I am sorry to see 
you had a bad week last week.”” The Reg- 
istrar understood him on the moment, spoke 
of the seventy-five cholera-infantum deaths, 
and gave to his visitors such detail as show- 
ed to them at once that he was no mere 
man of figures, and that his tables had to 
him the terrible interest which Bernard had 
given to them when he read to Laura. The 
tegistrar stood there and sounded the trum- 
pet week by week, and that with no uncer- 
tain sound. If those children died when 
there was no necessity, his at least was not 
the responsibility. 

He had at once invited Laura into his 
airy and elegant office, and had given her a 
chair. In a moment more he brought to 
her husband the large folio, in which every 
detail reported to him of the deaths of the 
last week was written down. Bernard hav- 
ing gained his permission to use these ta- 
bles, explained to Laura what they were to 
do. 

He had brought with him a little memo- 
randum-book, which he gave to her, that 
she might copy upon it each of the names of 
the seventy-five little children who had died 
from this single disease. She selected these 
from all the other deaths. She did not en- 





ter the birthplaces of the children, nor the | 


names of their fathers and mothers, nor the 
other facts which she found in the Registry. 
Her little table, which I will only copy in 
part, assumed this aspect :— 


Boston. CHOLERA INFANTUM. JULY 24—JULy 31, 
1869. 

No. 1. Mary A. Murphy, 1 y 7 mos,, 22 Davenport 

Street, Ward 15 

** 2. Sarah Eaton, 2 mos., 102 Portland Street, ** 4 

** 3. Edith M. Dillman, 5 mos., 19 Trask Place, ** 13 

4. Gertie F. Tucker, 6 mos., Eutaw Street, “1 

3 

1 


5.{John McLaughlin, 8 mos., 61 Prince Street, * 
* 6. Mary McCarty, 2 mos., 224 Havre Street, 
and so on. 

While she was copying, Bernard, on a 
little map of the city he had with him, was 
making red crosses with a pencil, midway 
in the streets where the deaths occurred. 
He had finished almost as soon as she had. 
Then he returned the Registry to the office, 
with his thanks, and they both went down 
again to the carriage, leaving for some fu- 
ture day an investigation of the various cu- 
riosities of the City Hall. 

‘Drive to Suffolk Street,” said Bernard, 
as he entered the carriage; and then to his 
wife, ‘‘Well, darling, it begins to look real 
now. How much more one feels it, when 
he sees the names of the little things!” 

“Do we ever feel anything, Bernard, till 
we look at it piecemeal, or in the detail? 
Did you notice,—no, the figures were not on 
your side of the book, but, Bernard, almost 
all of these children are less than a year old. 
Now we always thought that the second 
year, while they were teething, was the dan- 
gerous year for children. But see there,” 
and she took out her note book, ‘‘in my 
first twenty-two names there is Will Sulli- 
van, three years old; one boy of one year, 
and one girl of one year and seven months, 





and all the others are less than a year.” | 


She found afterwards that on her whole 
register there were but eight who had passed 
twelve months. 

“Now,” said Bernard, ‘“‘look at my litile 


map.” And heshowed herthemap. ‘The 
worst street,” said he, “is Island Street, 
down on the flats in Roxbury, where the 
bad smells come from. If you had ever 
been there you would wonder that any of 
them were left alive. But of old Boston, 
which is all we can do to-day, here are the 
places.” 

“Queer,” said Laura; “‘they are in two 
rows, with a white belt, half a mile wide 
between.” 

“Yes; but that belt, you see, is the busi- 
ness part of the town, where nobody lives, 
and Fort Hill, which they are digging dowr, 
and it is the Common and Beacon Hill. 
Here at the North End is Copp’s Hill; you 
see nobody has died there. On the original 
three mountains of Boston, on ‘ts high lands, 
not one of our seventy-five babies lived or 
died.” 

Laura studied the list then with some 


care. There was not one child on her list 
from Beacon Street, Chesnut Street, or 


Pinckney Street. And it was not merely 
hillsides that were exempt, There was no 
deaths in Union Park, Worcester Street, 
Springfield Street, Chester Square; not one 
death in any of the very nice streets where 
most of her friends lived and she visited 
most. And the largest parts, as she had 
said, were in two clumps together. 

‘*What are these clumps?” said she. 

“This on the north is what used to be 
called the Millpond. It was filled up half 
a century ago. Of the thirty-seven children 
whose homes I could find, seven lived there. 

“This on the south is the Church Street 
district, joined to the region north of Dover 
Street. They are trying now to raise the 
Church Street district. In this clump there 
are fifteen children, 

“This death in Eliot Street must have 
been on upland; these in Russell Place and 
Phillips Place, and these in Prince Street, 
Cooper Street, Holden Court, Langdon 
Place, and Samoset Place, at the North 
End. But of all the other thirty, I think 
the homes were where God Almighty made 
the water flow. But it is not that so much. 
It is that the poor wretches have no air. 
What was it Sargent used to tell us, that the 
science of health was the science of getting 
people into pure air. You shall see as soon 
as we set foot on the ground what chance 
there is for breathing, night or day. They 
have fared well enough in Rutland Street, 
Waltham Street, Tremont Street, on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Newbury Street, and 
Marlborough Street, though these streets are 
all on made land, These are well-drained 
and well-aired streets, Air is what you 
want. Now look here.” 

The carriage stopped at the corner of Do- 
ver and Suffolk Streets, and the coachman 
asked, ‘‘What number?” But Bernard dis- 
missed him, telling Laura that for what was 
left they had better go on foot. So they 
came to a wooden house, with rooms each 
side of the door, two stories high with at- 
tics; not so large, as he bade her observe, 
as the house they had left in Manchester. 

“How in the world are you going to get 
in?” said Laura, timidly. 

“QO, 1 shall walk in,” said Bernard, and 
he did, the door being wide open. He tap- 
ped at the first door, and immediately a 
stout Irishwoman appeared, to whom Ber- 
nard addressed himself. The moment there 
was any evidence of conversation, she was 
joined by another and another. 

Bernard whipped out a little note-book 
and pencil. 

“Can you tell me, ma’am, how many fam- 
ilies there are on this floor?” 

‘*There’s four, sir, live in here, and this 
woman lives in the room opposite.” 

‘And how many children are there?” 

“T’ve got one girl, and Mrs. McDaniel 
here, she has two boys, and Mrs. McEna 
she has one girl and two boys, and Mrs. 
Liener here, she has one boy,” and Mrs. 
Liener blushed and was pleased and con- 
firmed the statement. Bernard asked _ if 
they had all been vaccinated, and was assur- 
ed they had, with the additional assurance 
that the McDaniel — were men grown. 
Meanwhile Laura availed herself of the free- 
dom of a free country to look into the rooms 
right and left of her which the interlocutors 
had left open that they might enjoy the 
colloquy. 

Up stairs then proceeded Bernard, Laura 
following. The first door gave no answer 
to his tap, the second was wide open, and 
Laura saw a woman lying on the bed, not 
asleep, however. Laura took the census 
here,—there was this woman, who had two 
boys, Mrs. O’Brien, who had one girl, and 
Jerry Regan, who had no children, who oc- 
cupied the four rooms on this floor. Up 
stairs in the attics were only the McDonalds 
(other McDonalds from the first floor), and 
the Farnums, each wit one boy. Here 
were nine families, but none of them were 
named K***** 

So Bernard asked the second Mrs. Me- 
Donald if there were not a little child named 
K***** who died here last week. 

“O, that, sir, was in the basement,” said 
Mrs. McDonald. And it proved that they 
had let the basement go by, not suspecting 
that there was any. 

Thus far the twelve rooms, of which they 
had inspected eight, were almost exactly 
alike, but that four were attics. Rooms 
nearly square and about ten feet by twelve. 
Some of them had two bedsteads in, always 
with high cumbrous head and foot boards, 
while in one, as Laura observed, which had 


| a cooking-stove, there was no bedstead. 


Some of them were tolerably neat,—one, in 
which the woman was lying down, hope- 
lessly dirty. Of the children spoken of, 
ow had only seen one. He was the junior 
McDonald, in the attic, who, under the au- 
spices of Mrs. McDonald and Mrs. Farnum, 
was walking his first steps, and crowed and 
laughed at the visitors very prettily. All 
the other children had sought wider quar- 
ters. From this inspection they went down 
the narrow stairways, into what was called 
the basement. It was almost wholly below 
the street, and in no way differed from 
what is usually called a cellar. Here they 
found Mr. Kellarin and Mrs. West, but still 
no Mrs. K*****, The floor of the entry 
was wet from the overrunning of the water- 
faucet which supplied the house, and all the 
region was damp, as a cellar is apt to be 
which is much below the tide level. Ber- 
nard asked Mr. Kellarin, who seemed to be 





rather cross, if Mrs. K***** did not live 
here. ‘‘No,—no such woman here!” 

‘But did not a little child die here last 
week?” 

“O yes,—that was in the back room; no 
one is there now. She has moved next 
door.” 

‘Thank God for that,” said Laura to her 
husband, as they crossed the wretched alley. 
‘Nothing can be worse than where she 
was,” 

True enough. That floor was wet from 
the slop of the water. Theair was wet, be- 
cause the sun never kissed it. The rooms 
were so chilly and sodark! And the smell! 

Across the alley was a little brown house 
about as big as the coachman’s house at 
Manchester. It was every way nicer than 
that they had left, though so small. Here 
poor Mrs. K***** came to meet them at the 
first door. Laura felt that it was she, she 
looked so sad and so sick. Justa black rag 
of some kind she had put around her, and 
when Laura spoke to her kindly and asked 
about her little boy, and the poor woman 
told her it was her only child, and that he 
was sick such a little while, the two women 
were sisters. The four families in this 
house were all young. K*****, Leonard, 
Driscoll, Agin, with their wives,—they all 
had but two boys and one girl,—only seven 
people to live in four rooms, which, if you 
had put them together, would have made 
one of twenty feet square. 

In the house opposite, which they had 
visited first, were thirty-one persons in four- 
teen so-called rooms. What had been the 
yard of this house had been taken up by 
another tenement building. 

I must not attempt to tell in such detail 
of each of the visits which Laura made 
this busy morning. Bernard told her, as 
they drove back.to the train at ten o'clock, 
that she had knocked off more calls in her 
three hours than he ever did in his most 
successful work of his most successful New- 
Year’s Day of his bachelor life in New 
York. ‘You have added to your visiting 
list,” said he, as nearly as I can make it up 
at this moment, thirteen Mrs. Flahertys 
and twelve gentlemen of that name,—eleven 
Mrs. Sullivans,—six Mrs. Feenans, and 
their husbands,—three Mrs. McLanes and 
two Mrs. McTanes,—besides miscellaneous 
names not to be mentioned.” 

“Well,” replied Laura, stoutly, ‘I wish 
all my other friends were as cordial to me 
as these good women have been,—I wish 
they would be half as well employed when 
I called on them,—and I wish, on the 
whole, that they made as much of their ad- 
vantages as these people do of what we 
cannot call their advantages.” 

It is certainly true, that in many instances 
the instinctive vigor of a woman, and that 
Divine Principle which has given to a wife 
the establishment and the comfort of a 
home,—which among this class of persons 
is a principle still respected and accepted,— 
sustain the women who are forced to live 
in these crowded cells with their husbands 
and children, so that they often retain de- 
cency, order, and even neatness, where one 
would say it is impossible. Sweetness of 
air, freshness, or cheerfulness, it is, of 
course, wholly beyond their power to give. 

Laura and Bernard had been snubbed 
scarcely anywhere. Once, when Laura was 
the spokeswoman, and asked, timidly, 
‘Does not Mrs. Weiss live here?” she got 
a very sharp ‘‘No.” When poor Laura 
varied her question, the answer was, ‘‘No, 
she died here”; and Laura, who had only 
taken note of children’s death on her mem- 
orandum-book, found that mother and child 
had died together. The landlady, to whom 
she was talking, knew nothing of her 
tenants,-—or pretended to know nothing,— 
and made haste to usher her guests out of 
the wretched grocer-shop, where, if they 
had asked for bad whiskey, they would 
have had good chance for more cordial wel- 
come. 


I confess that I was surprised, when I 
first looked over this list of seventy-five 
deaths by cholera infantum in the last week 
of July, to see that, of the whole number, 
twelve were in the three wards which are 
made of the territory of Roxbury. It 
seemed curious, at first sight, that the mor- 
tality in a so-called country town, just now 
annexed to the compact city, should be 
even larger in proportion to the population 
than that of the more compact section. 
But a moment’s examination of the locali- 
ties removed my surprise. These eleven 
deaths were all of them in houses on the 
low, flat land, which would once have been 
called salt-marsh, which ought, perhaps, 
never to have been built upon at all, with- 
out such elevation of the streets as should 
give proper drainage to the houses. All of 
them but two or three proved, on inquiry, 
to be in tenement-houses of the most 
crowded character. 

My first visit among them was in Island 
street; it is not yet accepted by the city, 
which takes no responsibility for its drain- 
age or its grading. It will be known by 
residents in Boston as the street which leads 
to the so-called ‘Island,’ where were the 
odious bone-burning establishments. Here 
twin children had died in a hut, standing 
by itself; worth its annual rental perhaps, 
which I think would be considered in any 
comfortable country town in New England 
unfit for the residence of men, but which 
here was regarded by its occupants as par- 
ticularly desirable because they were alone. 
Two of the other deaths were in Adams 
Street and Chadwick Street, which, though 
they run down upon the flats, are occupied 
by a class of tenements much superior to the 
others. I visited every tenement in Phenix 
Place, which is a fair enough illustration, in 
its melancholy uniformity, of the whole 
class. It is anarrow court of eight houses, 
—four on each side, They are lightly 
built of wood, all on the same plan. The 
two end houses have each a shop in one 
side. All the houses are parted in the mid- 
dle by an entry with a staircase;—on each 
side of this entry is a ‘‘suite” of rooms, al- 
ways two. In no case did I find any family 
occupying more than these two rooms. 
Deducting the shops, then, here were thirty 
tenements,—each of two rooms,—and these 
were occupied by thirty families, of which 
the smallest was a man and his wife,—the 
largest, a man and his wife with eight chil- 








a 
dren. The population was sixty adults and 
sixty-five children in the sixty rooms, each 
of which was perhaps twelve feet square 
The summer atmosphere of these places is 
odious, but I believe it is better than the 
winter atmosphere. The houses have the 
great advantage of standing separately 
from each other, so as to admit of end win. 
dows, and ventilation between every series 
of four tenements. But the lots are so 
small that all privy arrangements and de- 
posits of offal are horribly near the open 
windows. The wretched way in which a 
woman in such a house tells you that her 
baby died yesterday, as if the child died of 
course,-and she never ought to have ex. 
pected that it would live, is a sad enough 
intimation that the tenants themselves know 
the risk they are running. 

I have not cared to go into detail, how- 
ever. My object is accomplished in calling 
attention to the single fact that of these 
eleven deaths in Roxbury by cholera infan- 
tum, not one took place on the proper up- 
land. In the mortality of the same week 
in the peninsula of old Boston, out of thir- 
ty-eight such deaths, none took place on 
either of the hills, and only eight on land 
which had never been flowed over by the 
sea. 

In the epidemic among children in the 
summer of 1864 one thousand children of 
less than five years of age died in Boston in 
one hundred days. I suppose that of the 
Boston people who read these pages not 
one in ten knows that there was any such 
epidemic. It did not rage among the chil- 
dren of people who read Fields and Os- 
good’s books; it raged in such places as I 
have been describing. 

If the deaths had been proportional 
among all classes of society, at least ten of 
these deaths would have taken away in- 
fants from the parish of which I am a min- 
ister, which embraces about one per cent. 
of the population of the city. 

But that is a body of people in comforta- 
ble homes. And, in fact, in that epidemic 
not one of our children died. So untrue is 


that 
“Pale death steps on with equal step; although 
A hut or palace is the scene of woe.” L. 





ede — 
WOMEN AS SUPERVISORS OF SCHOOLS. 





A Woman Teacher has written to the 
Boston Sunday Herald the following valu- 
able statement of the injustice which Mass- 
achusetts does to her women teachers, both 
in respect to pay and position. She appeals 
to the Boston Board of Education to ap- 
point women supervisors of primary schools. 

Editor of the Sunday Herald: In asum- 
mary of educational statistics recently pub- 
lished, Massachusetts ranked as the fourth 
State in the amount of average monthly 
salary paid its teachers—an erroneous state- 
ment as regards its women teachers. In the 
report of the National Bureau of Education, 
the average monthly compensation is given 
of men and women teachers in 39 States 
and Territories. In Massachusetts men re- 
ceive $93.65; women, $34.14. Four States 
only are credited as paying higher salaries 
to men teachers, while twenty pay higher 
salaries to women teachers. A comparison 
of Boston salaries, where the work done is 
parallel, sometimes identical, may be in- 
teresting. 

The ushers in the English High and Latin 
schools, receive $2000 per annum, but cor- 
responding teachers, women assistants, in 
the Girls’ High, Dorchester, West Roxbury, 
Brighton and Charlestown High schools, 
obtain but $1000 per annum. The sub-mas- 
ters in the grammar schools, who prepare 
boys for the High School, receive $2600 per 
annum, and masters’ assistants, women, who 
prepare girls for the High School, $1200 per 
annum. The principal of the Dorchester 
High School has $2800; and of the Dudley 
School for Girls, woman, $2000. The max- 
imum salary of masters of the Boston gram- 
mar schools is $3200 per annum, and of wo- 
men assistants (excepting head assistants,) 
$800. 

These women assistants agree that princi- 
pals should receive higher salaries than sub- 
ordinate teachers, but they unanimously 
question the justice of the present disparity. 
A remedy may be applied in two forms— 
an increase in the salaries of women, or a 
decrease in the salaries of men teachers. 
The former, the women teachers, do not ex- 
pect at the present time, but the propriety 
of the latter is unquestionable, if it be found 
necessary to reduce salaries to provide for 
the Superintendent and supervisors to be 
appointed by the School Board in January, 
especially as these officers are to share the 
duties and responsibilities now devolving on 
the masters. 

In addition to the argument that supply 
and demand regulates teachers’ salaries, an- 
other is offered as partial explanation for 
the disparity of salaries existing between 
men and women teachers, namely: Women 
do not make teaching a profession; they ac- 
cept it as temporary work, and after two or 
three years of service, marriage calls them 
to other duties. An examination of the 
statistics of the Boston public schools for 
1865 and 1875 gives the following results: 
Of the 66 men teachers in these schools in 
1865, 32, or 48 per cent., remain; of the 538 
women teachers, 212, or 40 per cent., re- 
main, and the difference in permanence is 
reduced to less than 8 per cent., when it is 
conceded that the higher salaries given wo- 
men in private institutions and in the West 
have attracted women from Boston, though 
not from the profession. A recent instance 
of this is found in the case of Miss Mary Cur- 
rier, who went from Boston tothe Salem Nor- 
mal School, and also in that of Miss Bessie 
Capen of the Girls’ High School, Boston, 
who resigned their classes to accept posi- 
tions in the Durant College at Wellesley. 
This influence has not existed to decimate 
the ranks of men teachers. Ten years’ ser- 
vice may be considered as evidence of pro- 
fessional interest. To say these 212 ladies 
did not intend to make it a profession is a 
conclusion*the premise does not warrant, 
and with a difference in permanence of less 
than 8 per cent., the argument of women’s 
comparative non-permanence should not be 
repeated, at least in Boston. 

There is also a limitation in Boston as 
regards women teachers, one that does not 
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exist in several other cities. The qualifica- 
tions of no woman as applicant for the po- 
sition of principal in the High, Normal or 
Grammar schools can be considered. The 
school regulations require that these peti- 
tions shall be filled by masters, and though 
by the annexation of Dorchester, Boston 
enjoys the services of one accomplished and 
efficient woman principal, she has not re- 
tained her position without opposition. 
The new Board of Education will doubtless 
remove this restriction. A college diploma 
and evidence of successful experience in 
teaching should be required; but this stand- 
ard has been attained by many women, and 
the number has large accessions vg day. 
The majority of women teachers in Massa- 
chusetts could not at present compete for 
this position, for few have received a col- 
lege education ; but it must be remembered, 
among other considerations, that this state, 
till the establishment of the Boston Univer- 
sity in 1872, forced her daughters to go out 
of her limits to secure the education she 
has offered her sons since 1638. Her oldest 
institution, Harvard, has received from wo- 
men more than $70,000, and yet lacks (shall 
I say) sufficient self-respect to give women 
the benefit of the instruction they have 
helped to provide. 
he removal of this limitation would be 
no reflection on the gentlemen who hold 
these positions. As a body the masters in 
Boston schools are scholarly and efficient, 
are men who have given many years to the 
study and application of the best methods 
of instruction, are considerate to their su- 
bordinate teachers, and generally uninflu- 
enced by personal fear or favor in their rec- 
ommendation of these subordinates for ap- 
ointment or confirmation, and the follow- 
ing suggestion is compatible with a sincere 
respect for them as a class: It simply pro- 
vides that in case of a vacancy in the mas- 
tership of a girls’ grammar school, women 
may compete equally with men for the po- 
sition. Women already occupy these and 
higher positions in other States. Within a 
few years the principal of the Training 
School in Boston, now known as _ the 
Normal School, was a woman. The gen- 
tleman who superseded her is not her supe- 
rior in education, training or experience, 
He may be her equal, but he owes his pres- 
ent appointment and advanced salary to the 
accident of sex. 

Vassar has a lady principal, with Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, and other ladies on its staff 
of instruction. Antioch has a lady profes- 
sor of mathematics, In the University of 
Missouri four ladies instruct in languages 
and mathematics. In Dayton, also in In- 
dianapolis, women are employed as princi- 
pals of the public schools, A private letter 
received from one of the superintendents of 
the public schools of Cleveland contains a 
statement of the following facts: ‘‘In Cleve- 
land all the buildings, except the High and 
Normal Schools, are under the charge of 
women principals,” and the supervision of 
its schools is worthy the consideration of our 
new School Board. ‘‘The General Superin- 
tendent, Andrew J. Rickoff, has below him 
two supervising principals, between whom 
the city is districted, who have charge and 
supervision of the discipline and methods 
of instruction of 150 schools. The care of 
the instruction, management and general 
well being of the primary grade, embracing 
the first three years of school life, is in the 
hands of two lady supervisors, Miss H. L. 
Keeler having charge of 100 schools, and 
another lady of 60 schools.” Respecting 
the lady principals the letter says: ‘“Their 
assistants assist, but do not do all the work 
and the principals receive all the money.” 
Indianapolis also has women supervisors in 
the primary grade. In closing let me give 
the evidence of Mr. Rickoff, who says that 
in the reports he understates the benefits de- 
rived from having women principals, for as 
he has no desire to become a propagandist 
seemingly or to urge his views unduly, he 
believes he thus obtains a better hearing. 
From the Cleveland school reports I quote 
the following: ‘It cannot be denied that 
our schools are more efficiently governed 
and more thoroughly taught than when 
there was a manat the head of every house. 
The improvement in the respect and atten- 
tion paid by the other pupils to their teach- 
ers is remarkable. Classes of boys are so 
quiet, orderly and studious that it is a won- 
der their predecessors should ever have 
given any trouble. What physical force 
ailed to control subtler forces have mas- 
tered.” As regards the women supervisors: 
“There is more prompt and efficient co-op- 
eration with the principals of schools on the 
part of assistant teachers.” It is to be 
hoped the Board of Education will consider 
this and similar testimony from other cities, 
and appoint women supervisors of our pri- 
mary schools, A WoMAN TEACHER. 
oe ——— 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 








Perhaps the most notable of the improve- 
ments instituted under the present New 
York City administration is the Training 
School for Nurses, which, in August last, 
Was opened at Charity Hospital, Blackwell's 
Island. The requisites for admission are 
that the applicants shall be women, between 
the ages of twenty and thirty-five years, 
recommended by clergymen and physicians, 
and in good health. The inducement of- 
fered is a thorough education in practical 
and theoretical nursing by means of instruc- 
tion at the bed-side, and by lectures deliv- 
ered by members of the medical staff of 
the hospital. Of the numerous applicants, 
forty-six have been accepted, of whom four 
have left and forty-two remain—all of 
them intelligent and respectable young wo- 
men. The first twenty-one nurses admitted 
are in charge of wards, the remainder are 
assistants. Each nurse remains for three 
months at a time, in charge of a medical, 
Surgical, uterine, obstetrical or venereal 
ward, first as assistant, afterwards as head 
nurse. Two lectures are delivered to them 
each week, in the amphitheatre of the hos- 
Pital, by visiting physicians and the chief 
of staff. House physicians give them daily 
instructions in the wards. In the library for 








nurses are all the standard medical text 
books. 
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WINTER IN COLORADO. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Short and sweet are 
these December days here at Manitou, Col- 
orado, Were they not so short, one might 
easily imagine them June days, or rather 
the most delightful and delicious of all Sep- 
tember days, so soft and balmy is the air 
and so warm the sunshine. Such glorious 
weather! ‘Cold as Christmas” has lost its 
meaning here. It is quite difficult to realize 
that it is winter, sitting with the doors and 
windows open, and the thermometer indi- 
cating 65 degrees above zero, or more in 
the shade. It has been as high as 70 recent- 
ly, and the other day it was 93 in the sun 
at9a.M. Each morn seems to be ushered 
in more bright and beautiful than the last; 
and such, I am told, is the general charac- 
ter of our winters. In March we may ex- 
pect snow-storms and cold winds. We have 
no rainy season, but in its stead do 


“Sweet, calm days in golden haze, 
Melt down the amber sky." 


Most of the nights are frosty, but not all. 
Occasionally a bucket of water standing 
out of doors is found unfrozen in the morn- 
ing. During the first half of the month of 
November, we were visited by a succession 
of snow-storms, quite an unusual occur- 
rence, lam told. Yet, werethey of short 
duration, for after each storm the west 
winds would blow, and in the bright sun- 
shine, the white covering which was spread 
thick over the earth, would disappear as by 
magic. Our west winds are always warm, 
though why, I cannot tell. People say it 
is because they blow from the Pacific Ocean, 
yet at this season of the year they must come 
across mountain ranges covered so deep 
with snow as to be impassable. This fore- 
taste of winter seems like a dream, for, long 
since, all traces of snow have disappeared 
except a few light patches on the north side 
of the mountain tops, and wreathing the 
rocks on Pike’s Peak, ten miles distant. 
How beautiful is the landscape! And it 
never becomes wearisome or monotonous, 
but seems to grow more and more beautiful. 
Last night, as I gazed on the scene spread 
out before me, how I wished, (perhaps for 
the ten thousandth time) that I were an ar- 
tist. Nothing short of the genius of a 
Bierdstadt would suffice, however. Long 
after the sun had sunk behind the moun- 
tains, its rays lighted up the fleecy clouds 
with a brilliant glow, forming a magnificent 
background. As for the whole picture, alas! 
words fail. It would be worse than useless 
to attempt a description; but just imagine 
yourselves in fairy land, shut in by moun- 
tains on all sides but one. If you are look- 
ing westward, your back will be toward the 
open plain, Sloping gradually at first, the 
foothills at the right and left in succession, 
rise higher and higher until, from their near 
proximity, they appear to rival grand old 
Pike’s Peak itself, whose snow-crowned 
summit looms up in clear-cut outlines against 
the western sky. The huge, gray rocks on 
this side the peak are always bare, for, 
though a hundred feet of snow might fall, 
it would all be swept off their perpendicular 
sides into the surrounding chasms, The 
dull, gray color, now bordered with white, 
shows in vivid contrast to the nearer foot- 
hills, which present a surface of reddish 
earth, rocks and tufts of coarse, brown grass, 
enlivened by the dark green of pines and 
firs. 

Manitou is rightly named, for, sheltered 
alike from the rude blasts which sweep the 
plain, and the deep snows of higher alti- 
tudes, this spot seems to enjoy the especial 
favor of the Great Spirit. In this valley, or 
tableland between the mountains, it does 
not seem possible that we are as high as the 
summit of Mount Washington; yet such is 
the fact. I hardly need mention that here 
are the famous mineral springs whose wa- 
ters are for the healing of the people; for 
since Grace Greenwood resided here for a 
season, and wrote of its wonders and beau- 
ties, Manitou has become widely known. 
The nearest town and railway station is 
Colorado Springs, situated five miles to the 
eastward, containing about two thousand in- 
habitants, and boasting three weekly news- 
papers, an elegant public school building, and 
a college, the only one in the territory. It is 
a temperance town; not a liquor shop in 
the place, consequently order and quiet pre- 
vail. The name it bears, Colorado Springs, 
isa misnomer; for there is not a single 
spring in the whole town. 

There are but few private residences at 
Manitou, the population being mostly tran- 
sient, and five large hotels serve to accom- 
modate tourists and visitors who flock hith- 
er in large numbers during the summer. 
One of the largest and best hotels, the Mani- 
tou House, is kept open during the winter, 
for the benefit of those who for health’s 
sake wish to prolong their stay. There are 
at present only about sixty guests, a meagre 
number in comparison with the summer 
tide of visitors, yet, thanks to the kind at- 
tentions of the worthy and obliging propri- 
etors, Messrs. Peck & Dana, these seem to 
enjoy themselves hugely. A jollier set of 
invalids I never saw. Rest from the cares 
and vexations of life, good, nourishing 
food, plenty of exercise in the bright sun- 
shine and exhilarating atmosphere makes 
weak lungs strong. Their merry peals of 


laughter are heard on every hand. The 











gentlemen make frequent hunting excur- 
sions, and are generally rewarded by a deer, 
or some other wild game, and, at least one 
of the ladies has the reputation of being a 
“skillful marksman.” It is nothing unusu- 
al, however, in this country, to find ladies 
expert in the use of fire-arms. Evenings at 
the hotel are not allowed to drag heavily, 
something going on by way of amusement 
nearly allthe time. ‘‘Hops” are of frequent 
occurrence. Thanksgiving evening was 
celebrated by a ‘‘sheet and pillow-case mas- 
querade,” and every individual was on the 
floor, a fact which certainly speaks well for 
invalids. They have had a fair to raise 
funds for a church in town; and the other 
evening a mock trial took place, which was 
productive of much merriment. ‘‘Merry 
Christmas” was observed in a manner 
worthy the occasion. In the centre of a 
spacious dining-room a large tree was 
placed, brilliantly decorated, and illuminat- 
ed by Chinese lanterns, and loaded with 
presents; for there was a general exchange 
of gifts among the inmates of the house. 
The cook fairly outdid himself in orna- 
mental frosted cakes, of all sizes and varie- 
ties. Each person present received a small 
cake surmounted by either a fancy basket 
of flowers, birds or bouquets arranged in 
different styles, and equaling anything seen 
at a French confectioners, The big cake 
was raffled off for twenty-five dollars, in 
shares of fifty cents, which sum was pre- 
sented to the maker of the cake, who re- 
sponded in ‘a brief, but appropriate 
speech,” and handed one of the gentlemen 
a paper, which, when read, proved to be an 
original poem composed for the occasion. 
The distribution of presents was followed by 
dancing, which was generally participated 
in. On being complimented on the success 
of the affair, Mr. Peck replied, that know- 
ing so many of his guests were far away 
from home and kindred, he felt like doing 
what he could to make the anniversary 
pleasant for them. 

Several Bostonians are comprised in the 
happy group, and if there are others who 
would escape the rigors of a New England 
winter, I think they cannot do better than 
to betake themselves to this genial clime. 
More would undoubtedly winter here, were 
they aware that they would really find it so 
enjoyable. This is a paradise for people 
suffering from lung difficulties, unless the 
disease has so far advanced as to be past 
cure. When we have a ‘‘cold snap,” it 
never lasts long, and does not have the de- 
pressing effect on delicate persons that cold 
weather has in the Eastern States. The air 
is so highly charged with electricity, one 
cannot help feeling buoyant. It is joy sim- 
ply to exist and breathe. 

People who are not absolutely invalids 
think nothing of a five-mile walk, and 
everybody rides horseback. One can walk 
or ride in any direction, and any distance, 
and still find objects of interest and admi- 
ration. About three miles to the north-east 
is the far-famed ‘‘Garden of the Gods,” and 
a truly wonderful spot it is. The gods 
have left rocks of surprising shapes strewn 
about their garden in a most remarkable 
manner. I fancied I saw one of the old 
giants himself petrified. The head and 
face is the exact likeness of a man wearing 
a Scotch cap. I wonder if the giant chil- 
dren ever played on ‘‘The Balanced Rock,” 
a huge boulder appearing as if it would roll 
over, yet standing firm. And I wonder 
what sort of playthings those barrel-like 
looking rocks were. They might have been 
dice-boxes; but I do not know how large 
giants’ dice-boxes should be. Perhaps they 
were beef-barrels. They are of red sand- 
stone, and closely resemble huge barrels 
standing upright; but the most curious 
thing is that on the top of each is a flat 
cover of white sandstone, placed directly 
in the center, and projecting each way sev- 
eral feet. There is a line of red sandstone 
extending through this region severa] miles, 
along the base of the mountains, not ina 
solid ledge but in rows of peaks and towers 
springing from a level plain, on which are 
scattered loose boulders of all sizes and 
shapes. The ‘‘Cathedral Rocks” closely re- 
semble, with their towers and minarets, the 
walls of a ruined cathedral. One can al- 
most see the stained-glass windows, and 
can easily imagine the altar with its rich 
paraphernalia, the kneeling worshippers, 
the roof covering all, and the “dim relig- 
ious light” pervading the interior. Per- 
haps the gods held high mass there in the 
ancient days. On through the ‘‘Gate’’ the 
road winds between gate-posts three hun- 
dred feet in height. Just afew rods be- 
yond is a line of white sandstone, towering 
high in air, and next, a ledge of gypsum. 
Passing on about two miles farther, we 
come to Glen Eyrie, the residence of Gen. 
Palmer, the railroad king of the West. 
This whole region abounds in sights rare to 
behold and wonders too numerous to men- 
tion. The road leading over a succession 
of mesas is nearly as smooth as any in Cen- 
tral Park, and affords a charming drive. 

I should weary you were I to mention 
one-tenth part of the remarkable sights in 
the immediate vicinity of Manitou. Leap- 
ing, tumbling, eddying, and dancing over 
the rocks, then flowing quietly, with a gen- 
tle ripple, directly past our door, lulling me 
to sleep each night with its music, is the re- 
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nowned Funtuine Qui Bouille, than which | the calf or calves together. Sometimes, 


no lovelier stream can be found. The name 
is given to the whole stream, from its source 
in the mountains to its outlet, and not, as I 
had supposed, merely to the boiling-spring 
which bubbles up in its bed. 

I have not yet had the pleasure of ‘‘view- 
ing the landscape o'er” from Pike’s Peak, 
that point being at present inaccessible. I 
shall have to wait till the summer sun dis- 
solves the snows which crown its hoary 
head; but a view from any of these foot- 
hills is worth all the labor of climbing. 
What joy to sit on some mountain crag, 
and gaze far out over hill and plain, or, 
deep in some rocky canon, where nought is 
heard save the music of the mountain tor- 
rent or the occasional chirp of a wild bird, 
to lie passive and drink in the peace-giving 
influences from the great heart of Nature! 
I can truly say with the poet,— 

“If thou wouldst view the lovely and the wild, 
Mingled in harmony gn Nature's face, 

Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 
Not fail with weariness, for, on the top, 

The beauty and the majesty of earth 

Spread out before thee, makes thee to forget 

e steep and toilsome way. As there thou standest, 
The haunts of men below thee, and around 
The mountain summits, the expanding heart 
Shall feel a kindred with that loftier world 
To which thou art translated, and partake 
The enlargement of thy vision.” 

So secluded are we in this little paradise, 
that when we hear through the papers of 
what is going on in the busy world outside, 
we scarcely feel as if it were any concern of 
ours. So many of the people here being 
merely sojourners for a season, it is not to 
be expected that they would take the same 
interest in affairs of the territory as perma- 
nent residents; but a subject of general in- 
terest everywhere is the formation of the 
new constitution. If the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage are wide awake, and show 
themselves in earnest, the Centennial State 
may proudly take her place in the Union 
with equal rights for all, setting a noble ex- 
ample for her older sisters. The citizens of 
Colorado are progressive; they are not so 
firmly settled in the time-honored ruts as 
are the dwellers in the older states, and I 
have generally found them not only earn- 
est, but sensible people. 

About a month ago, Rev. Mrs. Wilkes, of 
Colorado Springs, in a lecture to her towns- 
people, told them ‘‘Why one woman wants 
to vote."” Unfortunately 1 was deprived of 
the privilege of hearing, nor have I been 
able to obtain a report of the lecture, but I 
learn that it was well attended. Mrs, Wiikes 
is the daughter of Mrs. Ellen 8. Tupper, 
the well-known bee-culturist of Des Moines, 
lowa, and is a lady of marked ability and 
culture, and, moreover, wide awake to the 
interests of her sex. Of Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell's efficient labors your readers are 
already aware. 

Those who think that our cause has made 
no progress were never more mistaken in 
their lives. Everywhere I find people 
thinking on the subject. Many, to be sure, 
are halting between two opinions; but is not 
that better than indifference? All true re- 
forms must move slowly, but I feel that 
the time is not far distant when these Unit- 
ed States will proclaim freedom and equal 
rights to every dweller within their borders. 
“The sunshine aye shall light the sky, as round and 

round we run, 
And the truth shall ever come uppermost, and justice 
shall be done.” 
S. JENNIE GRIFFIN, 
Manitou, Colorado. 
*>e- 


A WOMAN'S HUNTING EXPLOITS. 


A Shelburne, Me., correspondent of the 
Yarmouth Jerald writes to that paper as 
follows: 

Observing in the last. number of your 
paper a short telegraphic announcement of 
the arrival of three tame moose, en route to 
Europe, in charge of a widow lady named 
Jane Williamson, their captor, it strikes me 
that a few facts in connection with her and 
her exploits in the forest, may not be unin- 
teresting to ow readers. 

It seems that four years ago, on taking up 
her residence at Beach Meadows, about 
eleven miles from here, Mrs, Williamson 
(who by the way, is a bright-looking, neat, 
lady-like woman, below the medium size) 
conceived the idea that it would be a profit- 
able business to capture young moose, and 
rear them until they become of a saleable 
age; and all the ridicule of her family and 
friends failed to shake her determination. 
In the season of 1873, about the middle of 
May, Mrs. Williamson with her dog ‘“‘Watch” 
made her first hunt for them, and after one 
or two unsuccessful trips, during each of 
which she traveled from daylight till dark 
over a distance of from twenty to thirty 
miles, she on her last trip, succeeded in cap- 
turing two, and triumphantly returned home 
with them. The next season, 1874, she cap- 
tured three, and the last season five. When 
about five months old they have all been 
sold, two of them were purchased by Mr. 
Alvin Appleton and shipped to the United 
States—the others by Mr. Towns of the Zo- 
ological Gardens, Halifax, and sent to Crown- 
ed Heads in Europe—two of: them to Victor 
Emanuel, King of Italy. 

The Indians have a saying respectin 
moose calves well illustrating their rapi 
developement in their powers of locomotion, 
which is—when 

“One day old, it takes a man to catch them; 

Two days old, it takes a dog to catch them; 

Three days old, the d——/ can't catch them.” 

Mrs. Williamson’s plan of campaign is 
this: Her dog is so trained that when he 
first scents moose he starts off rapidly and 
stealthily in advance of her, and if there is 
a youngster to capture he quietly returns to 
her, gives her a silent signal, and takes the 
lead again at a pace to suit her, and pro- 
ceeds to drive off the mother by barking, 
&c., whilst Mrs. Williamson ties the legs of 





when there were two, and Mrs, Williamson 
has been unable to attend to both, ‘‘Watch” 
has either ‘‘headed off” ‘‘or hemmed in” 
the other for her, and frequently has taken 
it by its delicate little ears or muzzle, and 
held it for her, and so careful has he been 
that not a scar or scratch has he ever left 
behind. 

Mrs. Williamson, after tying their legs 
together, carries them home. When there 
are two, as is generally the case, she carries 
one ahead at a time, deposits it on the 
ground, and returns for the others. In this 
way she has several times traveled over ten 
miles, getting home at midnight with them, 
after being away from daylight in the 
morning. On one of these trips, night 
overtook her when at a long distance from 
home, and she was compelled to leave the 
two calves under trees and return for them 
in the morning. 

After keeping them stabled for a week or 
two, they have a bell hung to their necks 
and are allowed to roam at large every 
morning, returning of their own accord at 
dusk every evening, when they are stabled 
for the night, displaying great docility and 
intelligence. 

Although the mothers are generally so 
afraid of dogs as to run away and abandon 
their offspring at the first attack of one, it 
seems there are exceptions. In the season 
of 1874, the dog sought for over two hours 
unsuccessfully trying to drive off a mother, 
and Mrs. Williamson at last appearing in 
sight in the distance, the moose made a fu- 
rious rush at her and she had barely time to 
reach the upper limbs of a tree, when the 
moose struck the lower branches with her 
fore foot, tearing huge strips from it and 
nearly swaying Mrs. Williamson from her 
seat. Had it not been for the dog the slen- 
der tree would doubtless have been brought 
to the ground and Mrs. Williamson killed, 
but ‘‘Watch” so worried and exasperated 
the moose that she was compelled to go 
home without the calf. Reaching home at 
noon, she at once, with two of her boys, 
returned, and near the scene of the morn- 
ing’s encounter came across the moose and 
calf. Fora long time the old moose stood 
fight, notwithstanding the stones hurled at 
her and the dog’s fierce attack, the animal 
made furious rushes at the boys and one at 
Mrs. Williamson which she barely avoided 
by dodging behind a large rock, as the 
moose, with the dog barking in advance, 
passed close by her, abandoning the une- 
qual contest, and Mrs. Williamson secured 
the younger and safely reached home with 
him at night. 

As an illustration of the kind of stuff 
Mrs. Williamson is made of, | may men- 
tion that last season as she was traveling 
through the forest, unarmed, several miles 
from home, she saw an immense wild cat 
which her dog drove to the top branches of 
a high tree where he apparently felt safe. 
Mrs. Williamson after vainly trying to dis- 
lodge him with stones and sticks, procured 
along heavy club and proceeded to climb 
the tree after him, Resting on a branch be- 
low him she tried for some time to cudgel 
him, which only served to make him growl 
and make movement as if intending to 
spring on her. However, she at last got a 
fair blow at his head which stunned him 
and brought him to the ground, where the 
dog speedily put an end to him. Shortly 
afterwards a beautiful cat skin was sent 
right to town, and can be seen at any time 
at the store of Samuel H. Cushing, Esq. 


ae 





HUMOROUS. 


“Patrick, where’s the whiskey I gave you 
to clean the windows with? ‘‘Och, mas- 
ter, I just drank it; and I thought if I 
breathed on the glass it would be all the 


” 


same- 


An old Dutchman undertook to wallop 
his son, but Jake turned upon him and 
walloped him. The old man consoled him- 
self for his defeat by rejoicing at his son's 
manhood. He said, “Vell, Jake ish a 
shmart fellow; he can vip his own taddy.” 

A cockney tourist met a Scottish lassie 
going barefoot toward Glasgow. ‘‘Lassie,”’ 
said he, ‘“‘I should like to know if all the 
people in these parts go barefoot?” ‘Part 
on ‘em do, and part on ’em mind their own 
business,” was the rather settling reply. 

An Englishman traveling in Ireland re- 
marked to the driver of a coach upon the 
tremendous length of the Irish miles. 
“Confound your Irish miles!) Why, there's 
no end to them!” ‘Sure, Sir,” said the 
coachman, ‘‘the roads are bad about here, 
and so we give good measure.”’ 

After giving Sandy certain directions 
about kirk matters, the minister sniffed once 
or twice, and remarked, ‘‘Saunders, I fear 
you have been ‘tasting’ this morning.” 
** Deed, Sir,” replied Sandy, with the coolest 
effrontery, set off with a droll glance of his 
brown eyes—‘‘ ‘deed, Sir, I was just ga’in’ 
to observe I thocht there was a smell o’ 
speerits amang us this mornin’!” 

Some time since a man in Maine wanted 
to exhibit an Egyptian mummy, and went 
to the court-house for a license. ‘‘What is 
it?” asked the judge. “An Egyptian mum- 
my, may it please the Court, more than 
three thousand years old!” said the show- 
man. ‘Three thousand years old!” exclaim- 
ed the judge, jumping to his feet, ‘and is 
the critter alive?” 

Mr. W. 8. Williams of Illinois announces 
that “his wife Ann Eliza, having left his 
bed and board without cause, he will not 
be responsible for any debts she may con- 
tract:” 

Ann Eliza, Ann Eliza, 

Once I loved but now despise her, 
And as I no longer prize her 

I will go and advertise her— 

For, although I’m not a miser, 

I won't pay for what she buys her. 

While the ferry-boats were crowded, a 
hat belonging to one of the ladies blew off 
and alighted in the river. Many persons 
cried out in alarm, and a young man, who 
was aching for a chance to do something 
heroic, imagined that a woman had fallen 
overboard, and soused into the water. He 
got the hat, and, after a great deal of trou- 

le the deck hands got him, and as the 
pulled him on deck and tore his coat-tai 
off, and rolled his vest up under his chin, 
and scraped his back on a plank, a hundred 
people remarked. ‘‘Haw! haw! haw!” 
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im arrears for the WomAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re 
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date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the | 
business departinent of the paper, must be addressed | 
to Box 3638, Boston 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, | 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's | 
JOURNAL. 


~ ANNUAL MEETING. | 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman | 
Suffrage Association will be held in Wesleyan Hail, 
No. 34 Bromfield Street, Boston, on Tuesday and | 
Wednesday, January 25 and 26, commencing on Tues- | 
day afternoon at244¥r.™. More time than usual will 
be devoted to the discussion of the best methods of | 
work. This year is particularly favorable to our 
cause, in the fact that the principles we advocate are | 
the very same which will be set forth everywhere by 
Centennial speakers, with commendation for those 
who, a hundred years ago, devoted their lives fora 
limited application of those principles. We shall 
have this vantage ground, by which to show that 
what was right then is right now, and that what was 
wrong then is wrong now, and that a universal appli- 
cation of a true principle is better than its half appli- 
cation. Our question has again been introduced 
to the attention of the Legislature, and the subject is 
now fairly before them. 

The members of the Society, and friends of the 
cause throughout the State, are earnestly requested to 
be present, to help make this Centennial year better 
than any that have gone before it, for the great work 
we are striving to accomplish. 

James FREEMAN CLARKE, President, 

JuLiA Warp Howse, Chairman Executive Com. 


SEND IN YOUR PETITIONS. 





The Woman Suffrage Petitions should be 
sent inat once. The Joint Special Commit- 
tee have given one public Hearing already, 
and have announced another one for next 
Tuesday, at 104. mM. Itis thought desira- 
ble that the report of the Committee should 
be made at an early day, so as to bring on 
the discussion, before the time and attention 
of the Legislature are too much absorbed in 
questions of pressing material interest. 
Therefore let every petition be sent in, next 
week if possible, to the office of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, 

We congratulate the friends of Woman 
Suffrage in Massachusetts, upon the unusu- 
ally favorable auspices under which their 
question comes up this winter, There is a 
marked change in public sentiment, both 
inside and outside the State House. We 
have reason to believe that a majority of 
the Senate are in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
In the House a larger number are known to 
be in favor than are known to be opposed, 
but a majority of the members have, as yet, 
expressed no opinion. The overwhelming 
array of facts, presented by Judge Kingman, 
of Wyoming, both at the first private hear- 
ing before the committee, and at the pub- 
lic hearing last Tuesday, has had a power- 
ful effect, because every objection has been 
refuted by six years of experience in Wy- 
oming, under the most difficult social condi- 
tions. The approaching Presidential elec- 
tion too, makes each of the parties more 
alive to the magnitude of the issue. 

With proper effort, and good management, 
there is reason to hope that the Centennial 
anniversary of American Independence may 

witness the enfranchisement of the women 
of Massachusetts, so far, at least, as regards 
the exercise of Presidential and Municipal 
Suffrage. H. B. B. 
> — 

JUDGE KINGMAN BEFORE THE LEGIS- 

LATIVE COMMITTEE. 


On Wednesday of this week, Judge King- 
man, of Wyoming Territory, was invited by 
the Joint Special Woman Suffrage Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Senate and House 
of Representatives, to meet them in the 
Green Room, and communicate to them what 
he personally knew of the practical work- 
ing of Woman Suffrage in that territory. 

The Judge began by stating, in general, 
that the effect of voting by women had been 
observed with much care and interest by 
men who had the good of the territory at 
heart, and he could honestly say, that he 
had seen only beneficial results, There was 
better order at the polls; men guilty of crime 
were more sure to be convicted and pun- 
ished; better men were made candidates for 
office. There had never been an appeal 
from the decision of a woman Justice of the 
Peace, the service of women on juries had 
been marked by thoughtful and painstak- 
ing care to get at and act upon the facts, 
and the whole manners of the court-room 
were improved 

The statement was most satisfactory. But 
the Suffrage Committee wanted particular 
facts. They asked whether bad women 
thronged the polls?’ Judge Kingman said 
he had never known but a single instance 
where a woman of bad repute ever appeared 
at the polls, and that was a poor, degraded 
victim of vice and of rum, to whom some 


present and accost every woman who came 
to vote. First they made her so nearly 
drunk that she would care little what she 
did, and then brought her to the polls. She 
approached the first woman who came to 
vote, but, before that face full of pity and 
sorrow mingled with scorn, the poor thing 
slunk away, and though her political friends 
went after her to ply her with rum and in 


| ducements to return, she could not be per 


suaded to do so. 

Judge Kingman was asked what was the 
effect of the presence of the women at the 
polls in regard to order. He said ‘‘two wo- 


| women at the polls, are worth more than a 


’ 


whole regiment of police;” that there was 
literally no disorder at the polls now. That, 


| on account of the floating character of the 


population at the organization of the terri- 


| tory, the one election held before the wo- 
| men had Suffrage was a time of rowdyism 


and positive personal danger. Now that 
women vote, the elections are as quiet as 
they are in the most orderly New England 
town: men and women vote, and go away. 
There is no special lingering about the polls, 


| and a man who suspects that he is getting 


takes himself away. Judge 
**Do wives vote with 


intoxicated 
Kingman was asked: 
their husbands?” 
“Generally; but not always, was the re- 
ply; ‘‘about as often as we find sons voting 
the same way that their fathers do.” 

“Does it make discord when they do 
not?” 

“On the contrary,” said Judge Kingman, 
“the men seem well satisfied when their 
wives have the courage of their opinion.” 
Then he mentioned a case where a saloon- 
keeper was a candidate for the legislature, 
in which he would be sure to use his influ- 
ence for opening saloons on the Sabbath. 
His wife assured him that she should use 
every influence she could command to de- 
feat him, and he was defeated. But he 
good-naturedly accepted his defeat, saying 
that his wife ‘‘had proved the smarter man 
of the two.” The Judge said, that at a 
time when there was an effort for a Sunday 
law, which would close saloons and busi- 
ness places on that day, those who wished 
to keep those places open held a secret 
meeting on the evening before election, and 
laid plans which, the next morning, seemed 
so successful that their ticket was likely to 
be elected, and to put to rout the party of 
better order. 

Word was sent to the women, only a few 
of whom had that morning appeared at the 
polls **because the weather was very severe,” 
the Judge said. (I knew it was because 
they had been at home attending to their 
domestic duties.) In the afternoon they 
came out in a body and voted for closed sa- 
loons, and carried it triumphantly. This 
fact settled the minds of some of the best 
citizens, who, up to that time, had not been 
quite sure that Woman Suffrage was best. 

To the question whether the voting by 
women had made any perceptible difference 
in the candidates for office, Judge Kingman 
replied, that it was now a constant factor in 
the question about candidates, ‘‘will the wo- 
men vote for him”? and that at any corner 
where you would hear men discussing 4 
candidate you would be sure to hear, ‘‘ Will 
the women vote for him?” and care was 
taken to have candidates whose characters 
and habits would command the votes of the 
women. 

When women began to vote in Wyoming 
they were much fewer in number than now. 
Men still somewhat outnumber the women, 
but only in the proportion of ten to nine. 
At every election the proportion of women 
who vote, has become larger, and at the last 
election women voted much more universal- 
ly than did the men. The bitterest oppo- 
nents have in many cases become the warm- 
est friends of the measure. Among others, 
the Congressional delegate, Col. Steele, the 
speaker of the Territorial House of Repre- 
sentatives, (both leadingDemocrats) the Pres- 
ident of the Bank at Laramie City and his 
wife, and others. Both parties cordially ac- 
cept the measure, and would resist any at- 
tempt to repeal it. 

In answer to enquiries Judge Kingman 
stated that he had never known or heard of 
any domestic discord growing out of politi- 
cal differences, and had never heard of any 
woman who neglected her domestic duties 
for public interests. No church opposed 
Woman Suffrage. Catholic and Protestant 
women, Americans, Irish, Germans and 
Swedes, all voted. But the women who 
took the most active interest were well edu- 
cated women, mostly of American families. 
He did not fear the influence of any class 
of women, because they were all interested 
in the promotion of Temperance and good 
order. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone briefly addressed the 
Committee, showing how completely the 
objections usually made were refuted by 
Judge Kingman’s testimony. 

Mr. Blackwell stated the three points ask- 
ed for by the petitioners to be: 

i. A lawauthorizing women who can read 
and write, upon payment of a poll tax, to 
vote in Presidential elections. 

2. A law authorizing women duly quali- 
fied, to vote in Municipal and Town elec- 
tions. 

3. A Constitutional Amendment authoriz- 





politicians promised money if she would be 


ing women to vote in the choice of State 
| Officers. 


TURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1876. 














Mr. Blackwell desired the two first as a 
preparative for the last, as a means of giving 
the measure a practical trial, before the ques- 
tion was submitted to the voters, 

Mrs. Lucy Stone wanted all three points, 
and wanted all three passed at this session. 

Another hearing was announced for Tues 
day, Jan. 25, at 10 a. m., in the Green Room, 
at which time bills will be offered for the 
consideration of the Committee embodying 


the three points above named. L. 8. 
oe 


RECEPTION FOR JUDGE KINGMAN. 


Judge Kingman, of Laramie City, Wy 
oming, who has been the steadfast friend of 
Woman Suffrage in that territory, and who 
has borne repeated testimony in favor of 
its good practical results, lately made a 
visit to Boston. 

When it was known thas he was in the 
city, a number of ladies determined to give 
him some token, which should express 
their grateful recognition of the valuable 
service he has rendered to their cause. Ac- 
cordingly the Judge was invited by Mrs. 
Sarah Shaw Ruasell, Mrs. Judge Ames, 
Mrs. Samuel! E. Sewall, Miss Isa Gray, Mrs. 
J. W. Walcott, and Miss Abby W. May, 
to meet the members of the Legislature and 
others, at the Hotel Brunswick, on Tuesday 
evening last, for a social entertainment. 

At the appointed time the guests assem- 
bled in the beautiful and tastefully fur- 
nished parlors. Among them were Wm. 
I. Bowditch and Mrs. Bowditch. Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, Hon. Charles Hale, Hon. 
Wm. Gray, and daughter, Hon. Henry 8. 
Washburn, Mrs. Edna D. Cheney and Mrs. 
Channing, with their daughters, Mrs, Abba 
G. Woolson, Mrs. Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Codman, H. B. Blackwell, Lucy 
Stone, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Hinckley, Sen- 
ator Neal, Richard P. Hallowell, many mem- 
bers of both branches of the Legislature, and 
others. It was a pleasant party. 

After a little time spent in general con- 
versation, Judge Kingman was asked to 
communicate any facts which he thought 
would be of interest to those present. This 
he proceeded to do in a very simple man- 
ner, showInz how the fears of the most 
distrustful were dissipated by the actual re- 
sults of women voting during six years. 
He said that in every respect the effect had 
been good. 

For nearly an hour the Judge recounted 
incident after incident which had occurred 
by the voting of women, and which showed 
how safe and wise it is to trust a true prin- 
ciple. It wasa gratifying sight, this man 
above the average size, with fine presence 
and dignified manners, surrounded by a 
group of interested listeners, who now 
plied him with questions, and now clapped 
their approval, when his ready answers put 
to flight a whole host of objections against 
the consent of the governed women as 
part of the basis of a just government. 
Still better, it was a great fact, that, a hun- 
dred years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in plain sight of the hill where 
the beacon fires were lighted for the men 
who defended its principles with their lives, 
were gathered the first assembly who could 
congratulate themselves and the world that 
in one Territory those principles were ac- 
tually applied, and, after six years trial, had 
been found to be safe as well as true. 

At the conclusion of Judge Kingman’s 
remarks the company were invited to sup- 
per. Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell escorted 
Judge Kingman to the supper table, which 
was beautiful in its abundance, and in its 
arrangement, 

The repast and continued social inter- 
course filled up the remainder of the even- 
ing. The guests departed well satistied 
with their opportunity to stop from work, 
to congratulate themselves on the complete 
victory of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 


L. 8. 


_ oe 
THE CONVENTION NEXT WEEK. 


Every friend of Woman Suffrage, in Mass- 
achusetts, should attend the Annual Meeting 
of the State Woman Suffrage Association, 
at Wesleyan Hall, next Tuesday afternoon. 
For the first time, we have a Legislature, 
this winter, in which some effective action 
may probably be taken in behalf of the polit- 
ical rights of Woman. A large, earnest, 
harmonious Convention would do much to 
promote our success at the State House, by 
showing that the interest felt in the question 
is not confined to a few, but that it pervades 
the entire community. Let us all agree 
on principles, and not seek to fetter individ- 
ual freedom in regard to methods of work. 

No special invitations to speakers have 
been issued by the Executive Committee, 
but all persons who desire to speak will find 
a free platform as usual. In order to give 
the utmost latitude of expression, the time 
has been extended to five sessions lasting two 
days. For particulars read the notice at 
the head of our columns. H. B. B. 
2*oo- 
CAMBRIDGE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Walling 
opened her hospitable door to receive the 
Suffrage Club in Cambridge, and in spite of 
rain and mud quite a large number of those 
interested assembled there. 

Miss May had been asked to speak to the 
club, and was ready with the good ‘‘word in 
season.” 




















Quiet, clear, convincing, Miss May always 
seems to us; and this evening made no ex- 
ception. It may not be easy to find new 
arguments in favor of Suffrage; but Miss 
May certainly gave new seriousness to the 
question; in showing it to be no idle theory, 
or amiable conviction, but an 
which, in America at least, depended the 
full developement of both sexes, 

Following Miss May’s short address, came 
questions and answers, all interesting, and 
we do not doubt helpful. At all events, we 
came away with the belief that an hour 
spent after such « fashion could not fail to 
be of service to the good cause. 


* * 
kta a 
THE GOVERNOR OF IOWA REMEMBERS 
WOMEN. 


The Legislature of lowa convened in 
Des Moines on the 10th inst., and is com- 
posed of 114 Republicans and 36 Demo- 
crats. The popular speaker of the last 
session, Hon. John H. Gear, has been re- 
elected, and is the first speaker in Lowa to 
receive the honor of being re-elected to a 
second term. 


issue on’! 








The women candidates for | 


the minor offices were numerous and per- | 


sistent. The Senate elected the following: 
Miss Hollet, Enrolling Clerk; Miss Ray- 
bourne, Engrossing Clerk; Mrs. Dixon and 
Miss Christy, Paper-folders. 
Miss Evans was elected Engrossing Clerk, 
and Mrs. Berry, Enrolling Clerk. The 


In the House | 
| the attention of the most thoughtless would 


nominations for Postmaster and Assistant | 


Postmaster are also women. Our excellent 
Governor, C. C. Carpenter, has the follow- 
ing in his message, in regard to Woman 
Suffrage : 

The proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion, adopted by your predecessors, and 
which requires your sanction before being 
submitted to the voters of the State, will 
come before you. I venture to suggest, that 
the uniform expression in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, where Woman Suffrage is a fact, is 
favorable to its continuance, and that 
wherever in Europe and America women 
have voted for school or minor officers the 
influence of their suffrage has been benefi- 
cent; and in view of the peculiar appropri- 
ateness of submitting this question in this 
year, 1876, when all America is celebrating 
achievements which were inspired by the 
doctrine that taxation and representation 
are of right inseparable, that it would seem 
to me proper to give the people of lowa an 
opportunity to express their judgment upon 
the proposed amendment at the ballot box. 

Governor Carpenter has accepted the 
Second Comptrollership of the United 
States Treasury, and he and his worthy 
wife will soon go to Washington, leaving 
behind them here a large circle of friends 
who will! regret their departure. 

Mary A. Work. 

Des Moines, Lowa. 

~~ ee — 
TO AID OR NOT TO AID THE CENTENNIAL. 


The following communication takes ex- 
ception to our course with reference to the 
Centennial Exposition: 

Epirors WomMAN’s JOURNAL.—Allow me 
to congratulate you upon the marked im- 
provement in your paper during the past 
years, and at the same time to remonstrate 
respectfully against the views expressed by 
Mrs. Stone in regard to the part women 
should take in the Centennial Celebration. 
The interest inthis which is universally ex- 
cited and the formation of ‘‘Women’s Ex- 
ecutive Committees” to which it leads, 
reaches the conservative class of women, the 
greater number of whom would disclaim 


any desire for the Suffrage, who indeed have , 


never given it a serious thought; yet this 
work is educating them for Woman Suf- 
frage, and to discourage this powerful ally, 
to throw redicule upon it, does not seem to 
me the part of wisdom. 

When a sufficiently large proportion of 
the better class of women ask for the Suf- 
frage they will obtain it, and not till then, 
in my opinion. It will not come like Negro 
Suffrage, for that was due toa condition of 


of women. That was more than a politi- 
cal necessity; for, under the vagrant laws 
which were rapidly being passed by the 
Southern States at the close of the war, the 


| condition of the negroes would have been 





even worse than in their former condition 
of slavery. 

I think all these “‘Women’s Executive 
Committees” together are doing far more 
good than Woman’s Congresses, Resolutions, 
or Petitions can possibly do for the cause of 
Woman Suffrage, and, therefore, I deeply 
regret the attitude taken by so respected and 
valued « leader, as Mrs, Stone. 

With much respect, 
C. P. G. Pops. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The writer of the above frank and friend- 
ly criticism, is the wife of Gen. John Pope, 
of the United States Army. 

Perhaps it will be a relief to her to know 
that there are other Suffragists who take her 
view of the relation of women to the Cen- 
tennial, and who are doing their utmost to 
aid it. 

It is quite possible that this new exercise 
of power by women, with its positive results, 
will make them as unwilling to be ‘‘governed 
without their consent,”’ as were the men in 
whose honor the Centennial is held. If this 
should be the case, then this great national 
celebration will prove ‘‘one of the Woman 
Suffrage outposts.” I shall cordially wel- 
come all the capital it makes for us. 

On the other hand it may fairly be urged 
that during more than a quarter of the cen- 
tury which is just closing, women have 
sought in vain for a recognition of their 
political rights. They have tried co-opera- 
tion through the whole hundred years, only 








to find their just claims ignored, and their 
most sacred rights trampled under foot. 
They helped to fight out the war of the 
Revolution, taking the man’s part in the 
tield and in the warehouse, and the woman s 
part inthe home, only to tind, when the war 
was over, that they were left in a positioy 


| of political and legal degradation, far great 


er than that which Great Britain had im 
posed upon the colonies. Women helped 
in the late war, through the Sanitary Com 
mission, on the tented field, in the hospitals 
and in the ranks, as women never helped lx 
fore. But when the war was over and its 
bloody laurels were gathered, the women 
were left the political peers of idiots, of ly 
natics, of felons and of Jefferson Davis. 
Then comes the Centennial. The very 
States which disfranchise women in com 
pany with imbecile and wicked men, asked 
women to help them make this celebration 
a success. It gave an opportunity which ix 
makes one’s heart ache to lose,—an opportu 
nity to say: ‘‘The men whose memory you 
propose to celebrate, fought and died for 
the very principles you yourselves deny to 
us. We have petitioned for justice through 
a whole quarter of a century in vain. As 
you shut us out of all participation in your 
government, a proper self-respect requires 


| us to keep aloof from your celebrations,” 


If women could have taken such a stand, 


have been called to the position in which this 
government holds women. The civilized 
world would have asked why women did 
not share in the Centennia!. That very ab 
sence would have been a more eloquent plea 
for their equal rights, than all the‘‘Woman’s 
Executive Committees,” ‘*Congresses,” 
‘‘Resolutions” or ‘‘Petitions” can be, because 
it would have been proof that women care 
for their rights. 

But this was not possible, and now we 
must take the gain and the loss, which will! 
come, both with co-operation and with dis- 
sent. L. 8. 
oe e 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN COLORADO. 


Wednesday evening, January 12, Unity 
church, in Denver, Colorado, was literally 
crammed with people of both sexes, to note 
the opening exercises of the Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, which had been heralded 
by printed slips which were laid upon the 
desks of the visiting law-makers. Both the 
Constitutional Convention and Legislature 
were well represented by those who were 
desirous of hearing from the lips of the 
lady exponents of the movement, what 
measures they would demand, and what 


| reasons they would present to fortify their 


demands. 

The exercises were opened with prayer 
by Rev. Mrs. Wilkes, of Colorado Springs. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CamrsBe.t, of Boston 
spoke in behalf of Woman Suffrage. She 
commenced by stating that the object of the 
movement was not that women should be- 
come men or weak imitations of men, but 
that Woman might assume her rightful at 
titude in society, and that her cause might 
be set up for discussion, so that men might 
decide at the polls and in their private con 
versations that the claims of right and jus 
tice should be met. In that way the prin 
ciples of true government might be applied 
to women as well as to men. She had 


| never considered the movement as one of 


women against men, neither was it one to 
depose Man from whatever station or prom 
inence he might have attained. Often had 
it been asked that if God designed womer 
should occupy equal political privileges 
with men, how it was she had never been 
placed there. The answer was that the 
great directing mind worked through plans 
and conditions—plans of development, 
which had never been complied with, The 
speaker did not claim that when the exis 


| tence of government depended upon force 





| of arms, women should take part, although 


; : le | historical instances migh > offered of 
affairs which can never obtain in the case | , oe Se cies 


their effectiveness even in that relation 
The case of Deborah was specially referred 
to. In moral questions, however, the world 
must move forward, and in doing so must 
espouse Woman Suffrage. Many had asked 
why the fathers of the Republic had not 
placed Woman in power, or recognized ber 
eligibility therefor. Human nature was 
frail in that respect, as in many others, and 
the Puritans, who gave birth and animus to 
our first institutions, were dogmatic and er- 
ratic in that regard as they were in the en- 
forcement of their peculiar religious dog- 
mas. 

She then dwelt upon the declaration of 
the Revolutionary fathers that ‘‘all men 
were created equal,” but they failed, accord- 
ing to the accepted interpretation of their 
acts, to bestow the same blessings upon 
those who were dependent upon them. Ref- 
erence was then made to the inconsistency 
of slavery under a free government. But 
the government was still inconsistent when 
it declared that this is a government of the 
people and for the people, but ignored the 
claims of 20,000,000 women, who were now 
waking up to the demand to be treated as 4 
part of that people, entitled to all the rights 
and immunities of such. The language of 
all statesmen about the ballot had been that 
it was ‘‘the golden gate to every opportuni 
ty,” the ‘‘great educator of the people,” &c. 
If such beautiful sentiments could be ap- 
plied to it as the benison of the ignorant 
freedmen, how much more apt would be 
their application to the educated mothers 
aud daughters of the nation? All that the 
ballot could possibly mean for men, it meant 
for women. The government to-day was 
an aristocracy of sex, and the only one uD 
der the sun. The present convention had 


been called to present to the law-making 
powers Woman’s claim to the ballot, so that 
some means might be taken whereby every 
woman might not continue to be the polit- 
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cal subject of every man; taxed without rep 
resentation, and forced to be ruled, and af- 
fected by laws which she had no voice in 
making. Such grave reforms could not be 
hindered or stayed by the cry of inexpedi 
ency; it was always expedient to do right. 
The cause would certainly triumph, but at 
what period, depended upon the action of 
legislators. Women, however, would con- 
tinue to teach their children the justice of 
their cause, and the agitation which com 
menced forty years ago in a Boston lyceum 
would soon triumph, and legislators would 
do well to hermes oo the fact. 

Rev. Mrs. WILKES gave several reasons 
why she herself and all her sisterhood should 
desire the ballot. She wanted to vote because 
it was her right under the government; be- 
cause she loved her country, had enjoyed 
inestimable privileges under it, and there- 
fore had an interest in perpetuating them; 
because in school and kindred matters, as 
the mother of children, she had a direct in- 
terest in the selection of school officers; 
and especially on subjects of temperance— 
questions affecting the homes and firesides 
of women—had they an absorbing interest. 
She referred to the women of Colorado 
Springs, who owned one-third of the prop- 
erty in the town, being deprived of the privi- 
lege of voting on bonds for a supply of 

ure water used in their own households. 
In concluding, Mrs. Wilkes warned the 
members of the Constitutional Convention 
present, that if a provision was not engraft- 
ed in the fundamental law, giving the bal- 
lot to the women of the new Centennial 
State, that instrument would certainly be 
defeated before the people; for the influence 
of the women would be thrown against it, 
and in a balance already so equally poised, 
such a weight would certainly turn the 
scale, 

The programme for the next day was an- 
nounced as asession at ten o’clock for busi- 
ness, and the passage of important resolu- 
tions in course of preparation, as also the 
formation of a Woman Suffrage organiza- 
tion. A night session to be held for the 
purpose of discussing the important ques- 
tions submitted and the enlisting of what- 
ever sympathy may be available for the 
cause. The desire was expressed that from 
Colorado the first gun should be fired in the 
Suffrage movement, that would be heard 
all around the world. 

The hat was then passed round the vast 
assemblage, receiving a plethoric install- 
ment of currency, after which the meeting 
adjourned, till ten o’clock next day. 

SECOND DAY. 

The Convention met again next morning 
at 10 4. M., and organized the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Colorado, by the choice 
of the following 

OFFICERS: 

PresIDENT, Dr. Alida C, Avery, Denver. 

Vick-Prestpents, Hon. N. C. Meeker, of Greeley. 
and nine others. 

RecorDine-Sec., Miss Annie D. Sewall. 

CORRESPONDING Sec., Mre. A. L. Washburn. 

TREASURER, Mrs. A. T. Hanna, Denver. 

CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Mrs. Mary F. 
Shields, Colorado Springs. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS, 

Wuereas, Nothing exists in the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting women from voting and 
exercising their rights of citizenship in every respect. 
as freely and unqualifiedly as men, therefore, 

Resolved; That all good men and women, every- 
where, should use every effort in their power to pre- 
vent any territory from being received into the Un- 
ion as a State, until the women of the Territory shall 
be recognized as the political equals of the men. 

Resolved; That the interests and safety of society 
would be promoted by giving the ballot to women. 

Resolved; That the elective franchise in the hands 
of women is exsential to the perpetuity of Republi- 
can institutions. 

Resolved; That this Association, organized to-day, 
pledges itself, member to member, to work with un- 
swerving fidelity to accomplish the objects set forth 
in its Constitution and that **We will never retreat a 
single inch, and we wi!l be heard.” 

A Committee consisting of Mrs. M. W. 
Campbell, Mrs. M. F. Shields, of Colorado 
Springs, Mrs. Washburne,of Big Thompson, 
Mrs. Hanna and Mrs. Hale, of Denver, were 
appointed a Committee on Organization. 
While the Committee were in session, Mr. 
J. M. Campbell read the following letter 
from Mrs. Lucy Stone: 

Boston, Jan. 5, 1876. 

My Dear Mrs. CAMPBELL:—LI trust that 
the great plea made at the Convention on 
the 10th inst, will be for Woman Suffrage in 
the new Constitution of Colorado. 

The Commissioners who are to form it 
have the rare opportunity to achieve by 
peaceful means what our revolutionary fa- 
thers fought seven years to obtain. 

A hundred years are gone, and the people 
of the civilized world stop to pay special 
honor to the memory of men who declared 
that: ‘‘Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny;” that ‘The consent of the governed 
is the basis of a just government.” These 
two great principles wait to be applied to 
women. If it was tyranny to tax the colon- 
ists a century ago, and deny them represen- 
tation, it is tyranny to do the same to wo- 
men now. If it was wrong then to govern 
men without their consent, it is wrong now 
to govern women without their consent. 
No part of the new constitution of Colorado, 
in this Centennial year, can be more appro- 
priate, or have more historic credit a hun- 
dred years hence, than that part which shall 
secure to women the right toa voice in mak- 
ing the laws they will be required to obey, 
and in the amount and use of the taxes they 
will have to pay. The women of Colorado 
should not cease to remind the Commis- 
sioners of their high duty in this respect. 

Ever truly yours Lucy SToneE. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Rev. Wilkes, 
Mrs. B. F. Wadsworth, of Arvada, W. A. 
Stevens, of Colorado Springs, Rev. Mr. 
Wright, and D. M. Richards. 

The Committee reported a Constitution, 
which was adopted, and a Committee con- 
sisting of Mrs. Julia A. Bright, Mrs. Mc- 
Beth and Mrs. Washburne, were appointed 
to draft a code of resolutions. 

The following letter was received from 
Hon. J. W. Kingman, of Wyoming. 














THE WOM 
MW. Cample il 

DeaR Mapam:—Your favor of the 
80th ult. has just reached me here. Iam 
sorry | cannot return West in season to ac- 
cept your invitation. The experiment of 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming Territory 
has been a perfect suecess; and our people 
of all parties so regard it. I wish I could 
be with you to state the facts, and urge its 
adoption in your new constitution. 





The | 


story of its progress, is one of credit, and | 


the assertions to the contrary are without 
foundation in fact. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. W. Krneman. 
Docer, N. H., Jan 7, 1876. 
SECOND EVENING SESSION. 

In the evening Unity Church was again 
crowded to its utmost capacity by un intel- 
ligent and attentive audience. After some 
well executed voluntary music, Rev. Mrs. 
Wilkes, of Colorado Springs, introduced 
the newly elected President, Dr. A. C. 
Avery, who delivered a brief, but fitting ad- 
dress. 

ADDRESS. 

This session of the Convention js the first 
held under the auspices of *‘The Woman 
Suffrage Association of Colorado.”’ The 
Association organized this morning, and 
did me the honor to elect me President. I 
thank you, men and women of this new 
Society, most heartily, for the honor thus 
conferred. 

I think there are very many here, whose 
training has fitted them for this place much 
better than mine has me, but, 1 do not be- 
lieve there is one who has a more earnest de- 
sire, than | have, for the thorough usefulness 
of the Association, or who has a more sin- 
cere hope that it shall work good, and only 
good, in Colorado. Whatever I can do to 
further this aim shall be done, whether I 
am your servant in the chair or on the low- 
est bench. 

I have high hopes for the future of the 
Centennial State. Here is truly virgin soil; 
here are wise husbandmen who will spare 
no pains to gather the richest ripened seed 
of the best harvests of older civilizations; 
here are honest citizens, men and women, 
ready and eager to plant the seed, to watch 
the tender growth, to guard the maturing 
fruit. May we not well believe that this 
glowing sky will smile upon such abun- 
dance of return that there shall be scarcely 
room to receive it? 

Perhaps we must needs ‘‘sow in tears,” 
but there is the blessed promise that ‘‘we 
shall reap in joy!” When, the other night, 
that great jubilee wave of sound, which 
first rippled out upon the frosty air on the 
far-off coast of Maine growing loud and 
strong, as New England, and New York, 
Ohio, and all the brave middle West, add 
ed their volumn of resonant welcome to 
1876, when that great wave broke against 
and echoed from the Rocky Mountains, 
flooding all this fair, young Territory, did 
not every heart in some way respond 

Ring out the Old, ring in the New, 
Ring out the False, ring in the True?” 

Toward this happy consumation we meet 
to work, for it we pray. 

Mrs. A. L. Wasipurn, of Big Thompson, 
read a facetious account of how a woman 
voted at a school meeting. She was follow- 
ed by Mrs. Shields, of Colorado Springs, 
who specially answered any objection to 
Woman Suffrage because she could not bear 
arms, and forcibly illustrated Woman's fidel- 
ity in the late war by the gift of her sons 
and every needed sacrifice and service, 

Proressorn HAskELL, who had been earn- 
estly requested to explain some of the appar- 
ent difficulties and dangers in the way of 
this movement to enfranchise the women of 
Colorado and the whole country, was then 
handsomely introduced by Dr. Avery, as 
follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I now have 
the pleasure of introducing the piece de re- 
sistance of the evening—our honored fellow- 
citizen, poet, scholar, for the time the Great 
Objector. 

Professor Haskell proceeded to say: He 
had watched this movement from the be- 
ginning with particular interest, and if Wo- 
man Suffrage is ever to be inaugurated, there 
could perhaps never be a more appropriate 
time and place than in the Rocky Mountain 
region, and at the beginning of this new cen- 
tury of the nation’s existence. The experi- 
ment, however, once tried, could not be 
easily revoked; for Suffrage awarded to any 
large class could scarcely be recalled with- 
out a revolution. The enfranchisement of 
Woman in Colorado, therefore, virtually 
meant the ultimate Suffrage of more than 
twenty millions of women in the United 
States—black, white, native and natural- 
ized. This great accession of sensitive vot- 
ing power to the republic would certainly 
not diminish the excitability of the popu- 
lace, which is now the occasion of some so- 
licitude to wise statesmen. 

The professor then put the following ques- 
tions, and illustrated them: 

1. Is the constitution of Woman com- 
patible with her use of Suffrage and elegi- 
bility to every rank of political office and 
obligation in this country? 

2. Is Woman’s relation as the maternal 
sex, the wife and the mother, compatible 
with the use‘of Suffrage and holding pub- 
lic office? 

3. Will the clective franchise influence 
the character of the American woman, for 
better or for worse? 

4. Would her presence in mixed legisla- 
tive assemblies purify or still more pervert 
our political system? 

These questions were fairly presented as 
problems yet unsolved. They were answer- 
ed in a most felicitous and effective manner 
by Rev. Mrs. Wilkes and Mrs. Campbell, 
who admitted the apparent difficulties, and 
the possibility of abuses of their rights by 
women as well as men. They at least felt 
that women should be liberated from many 
of their disadvantages and from the reproach 
of being now classed between the culprits 
and disfranchised rebels, and now more es- 
pecially disfranchised, since those who 
fought to destroy the nation are enfranchised, 
and the freed negro slaves and foreigners 
have also the right to vote. 





hour, in an evident mood of favor and good 
will. Weare informed by private advices 
that the Convention has done more to agi- 
tate the Suffrage question in Colorado than 
all that had been done before. The Denver 
Tribune and News gave brief but respectful 
reports of the proceedings. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

The autobiography of President Finney 
will be published early next year. 

Bessie Turner’s novel has reached its fifth 
edition. 

The fortieth birth-day of the Warren St., 
Chapel will be observed by public exercises 
on the afternoon and evening of 30th inst. 

The Republicans have called their Nation- 
al Convention to nominate a President, 
for the 14th of June, at Cincinnati. 

The Canadian Government is about to in- 
troduce female copying clerks into the pub- 
lic offices, 


| 


| 
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the Committee on Centennial.—New York 
World, 

Last week, Senator Sargent, of California, 
presented the petition of 26,646 women of 
Utah, asking the repeal of the anti-polygamy 
law of 1862 and the Poland bill, and that 
Utah be admitted as a State in the Union, 
etc. In presenting the petition Mr, Sargent 
said he did not concur in the object of the 
petitioners, but believed in the right of peti- 
tion, and therefore laid the matter before 
the Senate as requested. Referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The Woman's JOURNAL entered upon its 
seventh volume, Jan. 1, with good health and 
spirits, and excellent prospects. It is just 


| what its name imports—giving weekly re- 
ports of what the world’s earnest women | 


On Monday afternoon last, in the Old | 


Cambridge Baptist Church, George T, An- 


gell addressed the ladies of the Cambridge | 


Woman Suffrage Society 

Minnesota proposes to redeem herself 
from the stigma of repudiation by taking ac- 
tion looking to the payments of her old rail- 
road-bond indebtedness. 

The prudential committee of the village 
district of Ludlow, Vt., have taken from 
the mills and shops children of school age 
and put them into the public schools. 

Of 42,000,000 passengers carried over the 
Massachusetts railroads last year, not one 
was killed except by their own carelessness, 
and only six were injured. 

A correspondent of the New York World 
proposes to save ten million dollars by re- 
form in the Navy, beginning by repealing 
the Eight-Hour law, and eliminating politics 
from the navy-yards as much as possible by 
establishing a proper civil service. 

A suit of armor, composed of thin plates 
of steel, worn by Joan d’Arc, has been 
placed in the Musee des Invalides. It was 
presented to La Pucelle by Charles VIL, 
and she placed it in St. Denis after she had 
been wounded near Paris. 

One of the greatest mistakes common to 
women is to hurry. Anxiety and overwork 
are sure to produce sickness and restless- 
ness of mind, whereas judgment never 
fails to contro! excitement and give victory 
in the battle for health and strength. 

It was the privilege of one woman, dur- 
ing forty years of active service in the Sand- 
wich Islands, to educate one thousand Ha- 
Waiian girls. She must have been one of 
Mrs. Livermore's kind of ‘‘Superfluous Wo- 
men. ’—Heathen- Woman's Friend. 

Kansas sets a beautiful example to some 
of our older states. She has expended $3, 
989,085 in school-houses, and has a school 
fund of over $1,000,000 and constantly in- 
creasing. Alabama, on the other hand, has 
only $75,713 in available funds for school 
purposes this year. 

Governor Emmer, of Utah, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature now in session at 
Salt Lake City, recommends the establish- 
ment of free schools, the disuse of marked 
ballots, and the prohibition of incest and 
polygamy. It is not thought that the Leg- 
islature will heed his advice. 

Joseph LaPage was tried in Concord, N. 
H., on the 18th inst, for the murder of the 
girl, Josie Langmaid, on the 4th of October 
last. The jury rendered a verdict of guilty 
of murder in the first degree, and he was 
thereupon sentenced to be confined in the 
State Prison until January 19, 1877, and 
then to be hanged. 


Prof. Seelye’s statement, that there is 
quite a number of colored American young 
men in the College de Propaganda at Rome, 
which was denied in the Republican by 
Catholic authority, is vouched for here by 
those who know, as being absolutely true. 
It is known that the Catholic bishop of 
Louisiana has selected colored youths, and 
sent them over to Rome to fit them for the 
priesthood and labor among the colored peo- 
ple in this country. 

At Albany, N. Y., last Tuesday evening, 
the assembly chamber was crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen, to listen to addresses 
before the judiciary committee by Mrs. Ma- 
tilda Joslyn Gage, of Onondaga county, and 
Mrs. Lily Devereaux Blake, in favor of the 
passage of an act that shall secure to women 
of that State the right to vote at the next 
presidential election. We are glad that the 
women of New York are moving in this im- 
portant matter. 


The gross unconstitutionality of the Cen- 
tennial appropriation asked for has attracted 
the attention of the women in the land, 
and in the House, last week, Smith Ely, 
of New York, introduced a petition from 
the New York Women’s Suffrage Society, 
forwarded by Mrs. Lily Devereaux Blake, 
protesting against the appropriation. The 
grounds taken by the society in its protest 
are that in case the appropriation is made, 
the property of its members would be taxed 
to raise the money; that the women are al- 
lowed no representation in Congress to pro- 
test personally against the appropriation, 
and they take the only method of so doing 
by petition. The petition was referred to 





are doing, and very ably and candidly dis- 
cussing the principal questions relating to 
the rights and the welfare of Woman. The 
contributions are mostly by women, but the 
management is liberal, and sane, well be- 
haved gentlemen are not shut out of its col- 
umns.—Gospel Banner. 

Assuming, as most do, the marked suc- 
cess and aptness of women for the work of 
examining and supervising the details of 
school-work, and their practical knowledge 
of the principles of primary education at 
least, we trust that two of the six members 
of the supervising board shall be ladies. In 
this expression, we are sure that we utter 
the sentiment of the intelligence of the city. 
as shown in the election of four strong wo- 
men on the Boston School Board.—_Vew 
England Journal of Education. 

The Hon. William Welch of Madison, 
Wis., takes the lead in novel Suffrage move- 
ments. He proposes that each man twenty- 
one years old shall be given one vote; each 
man forty-two years old, two votes, and 
each man sixty-three years old, three votes. 
His theory is based on the fact that patrio- 
tism, a sense of public duty and political 
integrity come with the knowledge which is 
the fruit of age and experience. As Mr. 
Welch does not propose to give women any 
vote at all, the inference is that a woman 
never is gifted with patriotism, integrity, or 
a sense of public duty. 

Another of Theodore Tilton’s reckless mis- 
statements meets with prompt denial. In 
his lecture in New Bedford he proclaimed, 
that ‘‘in the funeral car which conveyed the 
Vice-President’s remains to his home there 
Was an assortment of wines and liquors, and 
shame to Massachusetts, there were men 
who guzzled them.” The Committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Gaston to escort the 


| remains of Mr. Wilson from Washington to 











Boston assert “unqualifiedly that no refresh- 
ment car accompanied the train. 
was there one dollar expended for wines or 
liquors of any kind from the time the com- 
mittee left Boston on Monday until its arriv- 
al home on the Sunday following.” 

We are often asked to recommend a pa- 
per suitable and safe for the very young 
members of the family. We always say 
unhesitatingly 7e Nursery is the very best 
magazine that we know for small children. 
It is beautifully illustrated, and the stories 
are always clean and pure, inculcating kind- 
ness to one another, and to animals. Its 
lessons are all in favor of truth, honor and 
honesty. It should be in every family 
where there are young cnildren to be enter- 
tained and instructed. The little ones will 
spend hours amusing themselves with the 
pictures, and when they are tired of these, 
there are the stories ready, so that the moth- 
er need not be obliged to invent. Price 
$1.60 a year, post paid. 


Chemistry of the kitchen ought to be un- 
derstood as well by all young ladies, as 
chemistry of the farm by young gentlemen. 
The merits of soap, how to make it and use 
it, are worthy of as profound study as the 
arts of music and painting. How to knead 
and bake, is an accomplishment as high as 
fancy needle-work. What science so sub- 
lime as that of domestic economy? The 
wife, in more senses than one, holds the key 
to her husband’s treasury. If she knows 
all about the dollars, as they go to consti- 
tute the family comfort in doors, she has a 
greater knowledge than he who applies 
them judiciously to buying plows, harrows, 
and horses. Then what a precious accom- 
plishment is that which groups the elements 
and affinities of the family into a compound 
of order and love! This is the art of all 
arts, and it belongs exclusively to Woman. 


Summer schools of science are becoming 
popular, and those that take their students 
into the field secure for them a double ad- 
vantage. We hear of a project for one of 
a primary character, which strikes us most 
favorably. It does not assume such a name, 
but calls itself a ‘‘Mountain School of Phy- 
sical Culture.” It proposes to take boys— 
town-boys especially—for their long sum- 
mer vacation into a camp for physical cul- 
ture (with barracks rather than tents) upon 
North Mountain, in Pennsylvania, and to 
develop and rightly direct the activities of 
their bodies as well as their minds, ming- 
ling instruction in the physical geography, 
geology, botany, zoology, and meteorology 
of the region, and the use of scientific in- 
struments, with instruction in field and for- 
est life. Dr. Rothrock, who proposes to 
undertake this, was a pupil of Agassiz, 
Wyman, and Gray, at Harvard, and has 


Neither | 


won distinction already as botanist, surgeon, 
teacher, and frontier explorer.—N. Y. Na- 
tion 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent a cross of 
flowers, which adorned the altar at the fu 
neral of her husband, to the Charlestown 


| prison, Sunday, and with it a touching lit- 





tle note about his efforts for the unfortu 
nate, and discharged con- 
viets. Dr filed, last 
week, His books and one-seventh of his. es- 
tate are icft to his son, Harry M. Howe. 
The interest upon $2000 is to be paid year 
ly to the Perkins institution and Massachu- 
setts asylum for the blind, for the benefit of 
Lauran Bridgman. The residue of the es- 
tate is placed in the hands of trustees, the 
income to be paid semi-annually, or oftener, 
to his four daughters, Julia R., Florence 
M., Laura E. and Maud. Mrs. Howe, hav 
ing ample property of her own, is asked to 
relinquish her claim upon his estate.— Bos 
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Howe's will was 


ton Advertiser. 

The editor of the “Nation hus discovered 
that the elaborate descriptions of the la- 
dies’ costumes and other particulars of fash- 
ionable parties contained in the National 
Republican, of Washington, D. C., are fur- 
nished by the ladies themselves. He is one 
of the privileged few who were permitted 
to receive the Administration organ’s ‘‘Com- 
plimental Salutations of the Season”—a 
neatly-printed circular, dated Jan. 1, 1876, 
backed by the cards of the editorial corps, 
and conveying the following interesting 
communication : 

“Of your reception to-day, we should be 
pleased to receive before ten o'clock Sunday 
night, by messenger, these items of infor- 
mation: description of reception costumes 
worn by yourself and assistants, the names 
of the more prominent persons received, 
ete. It is simply impossible for us to visit 
all our friends, and this is the only practi- 
cal method of filling a wish to have their 
receptions properly noticed.” 

Mr. Munroe, of Ohio, has called the at- 
tention of Congress to the fact that more 
than one-fifth of the population of the 
United States above the age of ten years, 
cannot read or write, and that one-fourth of 
all the legal voters of the nation are in this 
state of illiteracy. He offered a resolution 
requesting the committee on education to 
enquire in regard to the expediency of mak- 


| ing moderate appropriation from the treas- 





ury, upon the ratio of illiteracy, for the 
voluntary acceptance of States which have 
established or will establish a permanent 
system of common schools for the educa- 
tion of all their youth. Whereupon Mr. 
O’Brien, of Maryland, asked if it would be 
proper to include in the reference of this 
resolution that it should never come back 
again, and Mr. Buckner, of Missouri, even 
objected to its going on the Congressional 
Record, The New England Journal of Ed 
“vedtion says: “‘We shall watch the new 
Congress of Reform, to see what treat 
ment is given to educational questions, for 
the party which trembles at the diseus- 
sion of such topics, has, in its constitution, 
premonitory symptoms of « fatal and speedy 
decline.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 








Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James PyLe. None genuine 
without. wd 


You’. seek in vain for truer thread 
Than the EvreKA Twist; 

For faithfulness to promised length. 
‘Tis highest on the list. lw4 





4 Slight Cold? Coughs,—Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a cough or 
“SLIGHT COLD” which would yield to a mild reme- 
dy, if neglected, often attacks the lunge. “Brown's 
Bronchial Troehes” give sure and almost immediate 
relief. Tw4 

MACHINE SILK TWIST, 
Its Origin & where First Manufactured, 

We notice in an article recently published in the 
Chicago Times on the silk industry of this country, 
that Boston may rightfully claim to be, not only the 
home of the sewing machine, but the place where 
“machine twist’ was first, used, ax the following in- 
cident will show: In Murch, 1852, the Boston agent of 
the Nonotuck Silk Company called on I. M. Singer, 
in his small apartment in Boston, to witness experi- 
ments with the new Singer Machine, which worked 
well in every particular with the exception of a pro- 
voking tendency of the silk used in the needle to 
untwist in the process of sewing. This puzzied and 
annoyed the great inventor exceedingly, especially as 
the machine seemed perfect, and no scope was offered 
for its further improvement. ‘This silk agent, on his 
next visit to the Nonotuck Mills, at Florence, stated 
the difficulty experienced in the use of sewing silk on 
the sewing machine, and the result was the company 
made five pounds of three-cord silk, twisted in the op- 
posite direction from ordinary sewing silk (which is 
two-cord.) In due time the new manufacture was 
taken to Mr. Singer by the agent personally, and on 
testing, Mr. Singer was more than delighted to find it 
a perfect success, and in the flush of excitement said 
to the agent, “If you can make silk like this I shall 
soon want all you can make,” a prediction that was 
verified by the steady increase in the orders received 
by the Nonotuck Silk Company from the Singer Man- 
ufacturing Company, until the value of this new pro- 
duct called “‘Machine Twist” exceeded $80,000 in the 
year 1862. This large amount proved inadequate t 
meet their demands, however, and as the Nonotuck 
Silk Company were then supplying the great bulk of 
all the twist used on sewing machines either under the 
Singer label or the celebrated Corticelli brand, they 
were unable to accept orders to be filled in less than 
three months; hence the Singer Company were neces- 
sitated to commence the manufacture of machine 
twist on their own account. Thus it will be seen 
that from a small beginning this branch of the silk 
industry has reached its present magnitude and posi- 
tion among the most important interests of the coun- 
try. Asan evidence of its prominence, it is only nec- 
essary Lo state that the Nonotuck Silk Company alone 
employ nearly six hundred persons in their manu- 
factories at Florence and Leeds, Massachusetts. A 
description of these works would prove highly inter- 
esting to the reader, had we space at our command to 
give the details of the various manipulations and pro- 
cesses, including the manufacturing and printing of 
spools. But we must confine ourselves to the state- 
ment that the works are the most extensive of the 
kind in the world, and as their products are unequal- 
ed, the increased demand for them during the past 
year has never been equalled during their business 
experience, full warranting the company in secur- 
ing one of the fine stores, No. 18 Summer Street, a8 
an office and sales-room. 
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A WELCOME TO MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I wait thy coming, honored friend, 
With tenderness and tears, 

For memory’s tapers brighter burn 

As age steals on, until I yearn 

With confidence and trust to turn 
To friends of other years. 

I've had my share of golden dreams, 
Of hopes and haunting fears; 

Of days, whose suns in darkness set, 

Of ecstacies that thrill me yet 

And make my weary heart forget 
The weight of twenty years. 

The “silvery threads” are whiter now 
That on thy brow appear; 

Age, suffering, and, it may be, care 

Have left their spotless symbol there, 

As pure as the fresh snow-flakes were 
That decked the dying year. 

The shock, full ripe, the golden grain 
Awaits the Reaper's hand; 

Awaits the Boatman’s silent oar— 

The signal from a distant shore— 

For tones of loved ones gone before— 
Guides to the spirit-land. 

The bravest heroes are not they 
Who foremost rush to fight; 

But they who aid each glorious plan 

That elevates their fellow man; 

Who help to kindle, feed and fan 
The smoldering flames of Right. 

More beautiful are withered hands 
Than fingers girt with gold, 

If they have scattered here and there, 

With blessings oft, sometimes with prayer, 

The seeds of good, henceforth to bear 
Perchance an hundred fold. 

The tenderest and the truest hearts, 
Strong in their purity, 

Are such as crucify desire. 

Forgetting self, in purpose higher, 

To raise humanity still nigher 
To Him who made us free. 

That voice can never lose its thrill, 
Its pathos and its power, 

That swells, responsive to a call: 

Whose earnest tones must rise and fall 

In pleadings for the good of all 
Until the closing hour. 

—From Kate Harrington's forthcoming volume of po- 
ems. 





Se a eet 
HEART'S-EASE, 
BY CELIA THAXTER, 


Southward still the sun is slanting day by day, 
Skies that brim with glad and azure slowly change; 
Beauty waxes cold and dim and cannot stay, 
Into tone and tint steals something ill and strange. 
Threat of all evil finds its way to every ear, 
Lurks in light and shade and sounds in every breath; 
From the pathless snow-fields comes a warning drear, 
And the shuddering north wind carries news of 
death. 
Stealthy step of Winter near and nearer draws; 
Locking earth beneath him, terrible with might, 
Strides he from the icy zone without a pause, 
Swift and sure and flerce, with ready hand to smite. 
Dearest, when without the door he threatening stands, 
Having rendered desolate the fair grace of earth, 
And sent her happy birds to summer lands, 
And choked with sullen snows her summer mirth, 
We shall sit together, you and I, once more, 
Warm and quiet, shut away from storm and cold; 
We shall smile to hear him blustering at the door, 
While the room glows with. the firelight’s ruddy 
glow. 
How safe my heart keeps every memory sweet, 
Holding still your picture, as you used to sit, 
Ever lovely, full of grace from head to feet, 
With that heap of snowy wool I watched you knit; 
With the lamplight falling on your cloudy hair— 
On the rich, loose bands of brown, so soft to touch; 
On the silken knot of rose you used to wear, 
On the thoughtful tittle face I love so much. 
You remember, when aloud I read to you. 
Sometimes silence intervened. You would not 
move, 
But in your radiant cheek the blushes grew; 
For you knew I paused to gaze at you, my love! 
Paused to realize my heaven, till with kind, 
Clear and questioning gray eyes you sought my 
face— 
What a look! Its kindling glory struck me blind. 
*T was a splendor that illumined all the place. ; 
What to us are Winter's blows and hate and wrath? 
And what matter that the green earth's bloom is 
fled? 
There has been immortal Summer in our path 
All the happy, happy years since we were wed. 
—Independent. 
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A TIRED WOMAN'S LAST WORDS. 
Here lies an old woman who always was tired, 
For she lived in a house where help wasn't hired. 
Her last words on earth were, “Dear friends I am going 
Where washing ‘aint done, nor churning nor sewing; 
And everything there will be just to my wishes, 
For where they don’t eat there's no washing of dishes. 
I'll be where loud anthems will always be ringing, 
But having no voice I'll get rid of the singing. 
Don't mourn for me now, and mourn for me never, 
For I'm going to do nothing, forever and ever.” 
—Newburyport Herald. 


A WASTED LIFE. 

“T have tickets for the concert to-night, 
Abba,” said James Henley coming into the 
sitting-room, where his wife was running a 
sewing machine with a busy whirr. 

“Oh, James, how I wish I could go!” 

The light died away from her husband’s 
face in a second. 

‘Wish you could go, Abba! 
course you will go.” 

“TI can’t James. I must finish these three 
dresses before Sunday, and it will take ev- 
ery minute.” 

“Three dresses?” 

‘For Jennie, Susie and Lotta. It is Eas- 
ter Sunday, you know, and all the spring 
things are ready but these dresses.” 

“But this is only Wednesday.” 

“I know, James; but look at the work. 
There are overskirts to each, and ruffles on 
all the waists. Jennie’s has three flounces.” 

“I suppose it is useless for me to repeat 
what I have said so often, Abba, that you 
are foolish in your choice of work. Little 
girls do not require the finery you put upon 
your children.” 

“But all the children in the congregation 
are well dressed, James. Youcannot afford 
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to put the sewing out, so I must do it.” 

‘*Let the children dress more simply, then. 
Come, Abba, stop that buzz for once and go 
to this concert. I think we can all survive 
the disgrace if the children wear some of 
the dresses they have, on Sunday. It is so 
seldom any really good music is in our reach 
at L——, that I hate to miss hearing it.” 

“Can't you go?” 

‘And leave you? I should not enjoy it 
if I knew you were stitching here. Come!” 

With a heavy sigh, as if James was ex- 
acting a sacrifice, instead of giving her a 
pleasure, Abba left the room, and went to 
her own apartment to dress for the concert. 
While she dressed she was calculating close- 
ly the time she must save to make up for 
her evening of pleasure. By rising an hour 
earlier and retiring an hour later, she might 
be able to finish the dainty silks that were 
to excite the envy of all the mothers of L—— 
on Sunday. All through the evening, while 
her husband drank in the sweet sounds in 
which he delighted, Abba with her face all 
polite interest, was thinking of the unfinish- 
ed work. 

‘*Was it not delightful?” James said, as 
they walked home in the soft spring moon- 
light. 

‘Delightful! Iam so glad I went, James. 
Mrs. Gordon had on her new spring suit, 
and her dresses all come from New York. 
The trimming on her basque is quite new 
style, and 1 am sure 1 can put Jennie’s on 
in the same way.” 

So the talk went on, and the sewing ma- 
chine whirred for two hours after James 
slept, so that Abba might not forget how 
the trimming was put upon the new basque 
she had seen. 

Sunday morning shone clear and cioud- 
less. Mrs. Henley had put the last stitch 
into Lotta’s dress as the clock struck twelve 
and she awakened with a pain in her chest 
and a headache, but with a feeling of tri- 
umph. Her children would wear their new 
spring suits, that had cost nothing but the 
material. 

Nothing! Mrs. Henley did not estimate 
the hours spent over the machine; the wea- 
riness, the neglect of many little duties. 
There had been no actual money laid out 
in dressmaking, so it was clear gain on ma 
terial. 

Very pretty the children looked when 
they were ready for church, Jennie and 
Susie, twins of ten years old, were dressed 
alike in delicate pearl-color, trimmed, with 
blue, and hats of the newest shape with 
blue ribbons. Lotta wore cerise color with 
cerise trimming, for Lotta was a brunette 
of seven, 

The charges at starting for Sunday School 
were: 

‘‘Be sure you lift your overskirts when 
you sit down, don’t lean back upon the 
streamers of your hats, and walk where 
you will not soil your light boots. Don’t 
strain your gloves, and lift your flounces 
when you kneel down.” 

‘It is such a relief that they are all dress- 
ed,” said Abba, as the children started, their 
little parasols jauntily held; and their whole 
air showing their own appreciation of their 
new finery. 

““Over-dressed, Abba!” was the reply. 
‘Your own dresses are not more elaborate.” 

“It is the fashion now to cut children’s 
dresses like ladies’, But you ought to be 
proud of your children, James. Every- 
body compliments me upon the taste with 
which I dress them.” 

“‘Abba!” Mr. Henley said suddenly, lead- 
ing his wife to a mirror, ‘‘Lock at your 
own face.” 

“Well!” she said, wondering what he 
could mean. 

‘**Your cheeks are white as chalk, there 
is a heavy line under your eyes, and your 
whole air is that of a woman worked to 
death.” 

‘James, what nonesense!”’ 

“It is not nonsense. I wish it was. Five 
years ago you had the complexion of a 
child, as clear and rosy as Susie’s. Your 
eyes then were bright and full of animation. 
You had young children, a house to keep 
in order, and just half our present income. 
Yet you could find leisure then for a daily 
walk, could enjoy an occasional evening of 
social pleasure, or some entertainment. I 
had a wife then.” 

‘James! What do you mean?” 

‘I mean that in the place of my happy, 
healthy wife, I have a sickly, overworked 
seamstress. Those dolls that have just gone 
out have none of the grace of childhood. 
They are fast becoming little pieces of van- 
ity, all absorbed in their finery. Their un- 
der-clothing would do for signs in an empo- 
rium of linen, with embroidery, ruffle and 
tucks.” 

**But I do it all myself, James.” 

“Exactly. You are stiching your life in- 
to the garments of children who would be 
far happier, healthier and better in the sim- 
ple clothing suited to their years.” 

You are so old-fashioned, James. You 
would not have your children look like 
frights?” 

“You know as well as I can tell you, that 
I like to see them neat and clean, but I do 
not like to see them dressed like fashion- 
plates at the expense of your health.” 

“Oh, I am well enough. 1 am pale to- 
day because I sat up last night. But I must 
dress for church, or we will be late.” 








The glad Easter service passed over Mrs. 
Henley with but little impression. To her 
chagrin, the little Goodwins, who had all 
their dresses direct from New York, had an 
entirely new style of overskirt, that made 
Jennie, Susie and Lotta look quite old-fash- 
ioned in the eyes of their mother. While 
the sermon was read, Mrs. Henley was try- 
ing to contrive some way of remodeling the 
obnoxious skirts. All the triumph of the 
morning in the really beautiful dresses was 
gone. The Goodwin girls outdressed the 
Henley girls. 

Summer came, and the long spring days 
were spent in preparing a seaside wardrobe 
for the children, for Mr. Henley, by the ad- 
vice of his physician, was going to take his 
wife to the ocean air. 

The pain in her side had become very 
troublesome, and there was a little hacking 
cough that meant wakeful nights. The pale 
cheeks were seldom tinged with a healthy 
color, and the eyes were languid and heavy. 
People spoke pitingly of Mrs. Henley’s as 
‘‘quite an invalid,” and her husband mourn- 
ed over the alteration of his wife. 

He insisted upon having a physician, who 
advised fresh air, and exercise, and a tonic. 

And Abba obediently swallowed the ton- 
ic, took a daily walk, and then made up 
for ‘‘lost time’ by stiching far into the 
night. For were not the Goodwins, the 
Wilcoxes, and all the leading fashionables 
of L going to the same hotel where Mr. 
Henley had taken rooms, and could Jennie, 
Susie and Lotta have one inch less ruffling 
and tucking than they possessed ? 

Mr. Henley protested in vain. If he 
sent a seamstress to help his wife, it only 
gave an excuse for a dress or two more to 
be made, and he finally gave up the attempt 
to bring Abba to a more reasonable ambi- 
tion. He was an affectionate husband, a 
kind father, liberal in providing for his 
family, but his salary was not sufficiently 
large for him to rival the expenditure of 
the fashionable friends Abba had made. 
It was intirely vain to tell him that it was 
in his wife’s favor that she could, upon 
smaller means, dress herself and her chil- 
dren as well as any in L——. He obsti- 
nately maintained that his wife’s health, her 
companionship, her interest in his pursuits, 
in the books he read, her music and her 
sweet voice in singing were far more valua- 
ble than twenty-seven flounces upon Jen- 
nie’s dress or fifty tucks in Lotta’s skirt. 

Still he endured as patiently as might be 
the loss he deplored of Abba’s bright inter- 
est in what had interested both. He tried 
to admire the really exquisite specimens of 
needlework brought for his inspection. 

He only shrugged his shoulders when his 
little girls minced along with dainty, fine- 
lady airs, instead of bounding with the 
freedom of childhood. He bore the steady 
whirr of the sewing machine in the even- 
ing instead of the voice or music of his wife. 

But when Abba’s health began to give 
way, he exerted his authority, and found he 
had been silent toolong. The love of dress 
had grown stronger, and the ambition that 
had taken so deplorable a path could not 
be put aside. Abba submitted to all James’ 
directions while he was beside her, and 
worked doubly hard when he was away. 

But the summer wardrobes completed, 
the dainty bathing-dresses trimmed, the 
Saratoga trunks packed, Abba faithfully 
promised James to rest during their sum- 
mer sojourn at the seaside. With asudden 
consciousness of growing weakness, there 
came to her an appreciation of her hus- 
band’s love and patience that had been 
numbed. She began to realize that she had 
let her ambition for dress overshadow her 
love for her husband, and that she had 
wronged him in depriving him of the com- 
panionship he had prized so highly. 

“I will rest while I am gone, and when I 
come back, James, I will give my evenings 
to you, as I did when we were first mar- 
ried.” 

This was her parting promise never to be 
enacted. Only a few days’ rest were al- 
lowed her, before an acute attack of lung 
fever prostrated her. James left his busi- 
ness to hurry to the seaside, a nurse was 
engaged, and medical skill did its utmost. 
But the constitution weakened by confine- 
ment and overwork, could not resist the 
disease, and while the summer days were in 
their full beauty, Mrs. Henley knew she 
was dying. 

It was a bitter thought. Life held so 
much that was precious; her kind, loving 
husband, her beautiful children, her happy 
home—all must be left. 

“A mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence,” said Mrs. Goodwin; ‘such a good 
mother. And those children are just the 
age when they most need a mother’s care.” 

But Abba Henley, in the dread hour when 
she bade farewell to hope, wound her arms 
about her husband’s neck, and sobbed: 

“If I had only listened to you, James, I 
might have been a guide to our children, a 
companion to you for many years, and when 
I died have left loving memories instead of 
a trunk of fine clothing. I have wasted my 
life.” 

And James Henley, in his widower's 
weeds, with his three little girls in sombre 
black beside him, wonders mournfully how 
many of the mothers of the land are wast- 
ing their lives in the same struggle for ap- 








pearance, —Selected. 





MY TRAMP. 


I had seen him only once when I wrote 
you before, and I jotted down my first 
crude impressions hastily, and, I fear, with- 
out doing him justice. I suppose it is natu- 
ral when we hear that a person is charged 
with a crime to take for granted that he is 
guilty, and is a villain generally; and our 
first impressions of him are colored more or 
less by this summary judgment. As I see 
him now, after a longer acquaintance, he 
looks very human; only a poor, misguided, 
erring, naughty boy; a prodigal son of the 
nineteenth century, who has recklessly 
spent his substance in riotous living, has 
gone down into the depths, been tempted, 
fallen, and may yet return to his Father, if, 
indeed, he be not too closely hedged in by 
the barriers which a Christian civilization 
has not yet removed. 

The boy’s story, as I have learned it both 
from himself and others, is briefly this: His 
parents died in his early childhood, and the 
family of children were scattered. There 
was mohey enough from the estate to give 
Tom a good common school education, and 
he was bright and quick to learn, and im- 
proved his advantages. But he was willful 
and headstrong, and no one controlled or 
guided him. His guardian petted him, gave 
him all the money he wanted as long as the 
money lasted, but a loose rein. He early 
learned to love the intoxicating cup, with a 
love which has well-nigh wrecked his man- 
hood. He was active, and quick to learn, 
and when the money failed him could al- 
ways turn his hand to something and earn 
more; which was as quickly spent. He 
learned a trade, but pursued at times sever- 
al different avocations, in either of which 
he might have excelled, but for the habit of 
drink which constantly gained upon him. 
His money was spent as fast as earned; and 
when work failed, last summer, and there 
was no money in his pocket, he ‘‘tramped,” 
as he said, trying to find work, but too much 
demoralized by the excessive use of stimu- 
lants, and by the company into which his 
love of strong drink had brought him, to 
care aught for his future. In this condition 
temptation assailed him. With his compan- 
ions he became intoxicated. Between them 
a watch was stolen, and was found in his 
possession. He was arrested on charge of 
‘larceny from the person,” and thrown in- 
to jail to await trial. In this jail, associat- 
ed with depraved and vicious men, he spent 
nearly five months before his trial, in an 
idleness and listlessness alleviated only by 
the reading of books furnished him by the 
kindly sheriff, and such papers as were sent 
in to the prisoners by friends. 

Amid the many disadvantages, there was 
one advantage in this imprisonment — he 
could obtain no liquor, and was obliged to 
practice total abstinence. And this reminds 
me to remark, in passing, that I have dis- 
covered a second remedy against the evils 
of liquor drinking. The first remedy is to 
shut up the saloons. The second is to 
shut up the men! One or the other alter- 
native must certainly be adopted; and as the 
reasons against the first seem so weighty and 
powerful in the minds of many wise and 
philosophic men as to make it impractica- 
ble, I see nothing left for us but to adopt 
the second. And I would respectfully sug- 
gest that the shutting up be done before the 
mischief has been accomplished. 

But to return to my poor prodigal. When 
I first saw him he impressed me as hard, 
and probably hopeless. There was a reck- 
‘less, defiant expression in his eyes, and he 
laughed and jested as if he did not realize 
his terrible situation. But one day, when I 
came to talk with him about his past, and 
he told me of a far away sister whom he 
would not for worlds have the story of his 
disgrace reach, and when he said, with an 
effort at a laugh, that he supposed she was 
praying for him, and the laugh turned to a 
sob, and the tears overflowed the eyes no 
longer hard, but touchingly pitiful and ten- 
der, I knew my poor boy had a heart that 
could be reached. 

When his trial came, Riley testified to the 
same story he had told me; that on recover- 
ing from his intoxication he found the 
watch in his pocket; how it came there he 
did not know; but he resolved to keep it, in- 
stead of delivering it up to the authorities, 
as he knew he ought to have done. One of 
his companions testified that Riley had con- 
fessed to him that he stole the watch, which 
testimony was contradicted, and evidence 
was given tending to show the companion 
the guilty person. The jury found the de- 
fendant guilty of simple larceny. 

Now, I have learned many things during 
the past year that I never dreamed of in my 
philosophy before; and as I listened to this 
trial, and looked back and remembered how 
many respectable men in easy circumstanc- 
es avoided paying their honest debts, or took 
unfair advantages in trade, or played sharp 
business games on the unwary, 1 wondered 
whether, in the eyes of a just God, this 
poor, erring boy, without a penny jn his 
pocket, a home, or a friend, who knew not 
where he should get his next meal or night's 
lodging, who often went dinnerless and slept 
out of doors all night, whose moral nature 
had become blunted at those saloons which 
Christian men still vote to keep open at ey- 
ery street corner, was a sinner above all oth- 
ers. I wondered who of us would have 
done better under the same circumstances. 
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lous accuracy the questions put to him on 
cross-examination, knowing as he did how 
his answers tended to criminate him, I won 
dered who of us would have done as well. 
But he was a tramp and a vagrant, and who 
but his counsel could ever have thought of 
looking at it in such a light as this? Not 
many. I find that in welcoming back a 
prodigal there are plenty of elder brothers 
and but very few fathers. Plenty to pro- 
nounce him worthless and hopeless,few with 
faith to search for any gold in the dross of 
his character. But in our long talks I found 
the gold of a nobler nature in my poor, 
naughty boy. There were heart and con- 
science under the apparently hard exterior, 
and I reached them sooner than I had dared 
hope. There was self-respect, sensitiveness 
and true refinement, covered up by the rub- 
bish and the dirt, but still to be found by 
patient digging. With the awakening of 
his better nature the old reckless expression 
in his eyes passed away, and, when he came 
up to receive his sentence, a sad, troubled 
soul looked out from their dark depths, and 
his head dropped and face flushed, just as 
yours, dear reader, or mine, would have 
done, standing in his place. 

Letters from former employers, confirm- 
ing the story of his life as he had told it, 
and testifying to his honesty and truthful- 
ness while with them, had been sent for aud 
received. In consideration of these, Judge 
Harland gave him a comparatively light 
sentence, and a talk which did much to 
rouse the boy’s returning manliness. His 
heart is reached now, his conscience awak- 
ened, his whole manhood aroused. Is he 
saved? 1 hope and fear. The moral at- 
mosphere of the place of his confinement is 
terrible. What would the most innocent 
and guileless boy—your boy for instance, 
mother—become amid such surroundings? 
And for him—his physical nature weakened 
and broken by the excessive use of stimu- 
lants; his mental nature undisciplined; the 
moral but just awakened and feeble, requir- 
ing the most wholesome and genial atmos- 
phere—whether he has strength to stand 
where it would be hard for stronger natures 
to stand—whether occasional visits to him, 
books and papers, will serve to counteract 
the more constant and insinuating counter- 
influence—is a problem, 

And when he comes out is he any safer? 
I tremble for him when I think of those 
openings into the bottomless pit called sa- 
loons which will allure him at every cor- 
ner. We speak of the danger to society of 
such as he; but it seems to me that society 
does much more to injure and wrong him 
than he could possibly do, at his worst, to 
hurt society. Is he not, indeed, ‘‘hedged 
in”? 

O Christian men and women! what will 
you do to help save my poor boy, and such 
as he, all through the country, and make it 
possible for them to become, as so many of 
them are capable of becoming, an honor, 
and blessing to themselves and the world?7— 
—Lavinia Goodellin Christian Union. 

oe 


LOGIC OF THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


The situation in the political world is very 
logical. The syllogism reads thus: 

‘‘None but men can vote.” 

‘‘Women are not men.” 

‘‘Therefore, women eannot vote.” 

The reasoning is correct, but one of the 
premises is false, for women can and have 
voted, although they have suffered the con- 
sequences of such rashness. Perhaps it 
would be more congenial to some if it read 
thus: 

‘None but men should vote.” 

And, as that seems to be the accepted 
rendering—accepted at least by a majority 
of those controlling the ballot, it might be 
well to subject it to a little cross-question- 
ing. Then why should women not vote? 
There seem to be no definite reasons why, 
unless it is ‘‘because they are women.” 
There is a vague idea floating through the 
minds of some that it should not be, and 
the thought that it ever would come to pass, 
weighs heavily upon their spirits and they 
are sorely troubled; and, fumbling around 
among these visionary theories, which to 
them appear to be reasons, they find, and 
with an air of exultation bring forward this 
awful charge: 

“She would be out of her sphere.” 

And the world rejoices in a new revolu- 
tion. But pray what is this much-talked-of 
sphere, and who fixed the limits? 
one: ‘‘Her sphere is within the sacred walls 
of home, there to be the ministering angel, 
the guiding star; to fill the holy mission of 
mother, sister, daughter, wife.” 

To be a ministering angel, in its fullest 
sense, is indeed a hallowed calling. But to 
those who advocate it most, it means a be- 
ing whose wants are few and simple and 
ever ready to be set aside to minister to oth- 
ers; whose hands and feet are never weary ; 
whose brain never whirls in the endless 
routine of duties; performing many a thank- 
less task, uncomplaining, self-sacrificing, 
giving all confidence and receiving none, & 
self-acting, self-impelling machine; — in 
short a household drudge. 

And what is the mother’s mission? She 
is called the weaker vessel, yet she is ex- 
pected to wield more power than the father; 
at least she is to be more influential where 
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does not choose to exert his influence. 
It is said that ‘‘she who rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” This might be true were 
her prayers answered, her hopes realized; 
were there no desecrating hands, stronger 
than hers, to sway the tiny bark. Look for 
a moment to the other side of the house. 

Has the father no mission, no responsi- 
pility, no hand in moulding the pliant char- 
acters of the children? I do not say that 
the mother’s duty is over-rated, but that the 
father’s is under-rated. It would be well to 
look at the logic of Man's situation here as 
well as of Woman’s. If he is honorable, 
true and noble, will the children refuse to 
follow his example any more than they 
would that of their gentle, patient, and lov- 
ing mother? If he has vices, will the chil- 
dren be partakers of them any less than of 
the follies and weaknesses of the mother? 
Whoever of the two is the stronger will rock 
most character, good or evil, into the cradle. 
I have heard a child swear whose baby lips 
could scarcely lisp the name of mother. I 
have seen a child cry for his father’s pipe 
while yet its breath was fragrant with inno- 
cent purity. Whose influence was strong- 
est there, and whose mission will it be to 
remove those stains? From the pulpit, 
from the press, and in the social circle have 
we heard the mother’s mission exalted until 
she must in some degree feel its importance; 
now balance the scales by heaping upon the 
father some responsibility, unless the dig- 
nity of his position already weighs him 
down. 

The sister’s mission is to be her brother's 
keeper, and the brother's mission is to break 
loose from his keeper. Is it not doing him 
an irreparable injury to make him feel that 
he is weak and likely to err, that he needs 
every artifice of love to keep him from 
harm’s way, instead of making him feel that 
he is in some degree responsible for the at 
tractions that are to render home more de- 
sirable than the street? We all know that 
in helping others we ourselves are helped, 
that in barring out temptation from others 
we shut ourselves on the safe side. Now 
let the brothers feel that they are not only 
to be led from evil, but that they must lend 
a hand in keeping others away, and they 
will be made stronger and better, will need 
less watching. It is true that they have to 
go forth in the world, to be brought face 
to face with many evils; but there is like- 
wise temptation at home. The serpent did 
not go to Adam in the halls of Congress or 
in the mart of commerce, but went to Eve 
in the arbor. 

The wife’s mission is to make home pleas- 
ant and attractive by a thousand little arti- 
fices known only to women; always to wear 
a smile; to appear becomingly and attrac- 
tively attired, so that her husband may ad- 
mire her; to keep him ever an ardent and 
devoted lover; never toscold and thus drive 
him from home; never to trouble him with 
her cares and perplexities; for, by so doing, 
she will surely send him to gaming houses 
and drinking saloons; to give him pleasure 
and amusement at home, so that he may 
not seek them abroad; to sympathize with 
him in his business cares and troubles, 
whether he tells her about them or not; to 
be saving and economical. If all these fail 
to accomplish the desired end, she must not 
be discouraged, at least, not let it be seen if 
she is; she must still appear cheerful and 
happy; and who thinks for a moment that 
she needs any encouragement? Yet she is 
the weaker one; she leans on his strong 
arm; she is the ivy, he is the oak support- 
ing her. A strange climax! The logic of 
the situation is beautiful, sublime beyond 
description. 

So this is Woman's mission—ever to act 
as a check and restraint for Man. But is 
virtue always so lovely in her eyes that it 
needs no embellishment? Is she so impervi- 
ous against all temptation that she needs no 
barriers built along her path to keep her feet 
from treading on unholy grounds? If so, 
why expose man to all the temptations of 
vice awaiting him in public life, when her 
armor of purity and goodness render her so 
much more capable of withstanding them? 
Why send him to the polls to cast the vote, 
to Congress to make the laws, when he 
needs every sacrifice of love and devotion to 
keep him in the straight and narrow path, 
while she needs only her innate love of vir- 
tue to help her walk therein. So much for 
Woman’s mission, so much for man’s. A 
careful analysis of both will show that if 
hers, as mother, sister, wife, should keep 
her unsullied from the world, it is just as 
logical that his should do the same. 

When perverse women fail to see that 
their mission should debar them from the 
right of Suffrage, they are told, that if they 
vote they must go to war, work the roads, 
and many other disagreeable things. But 
do all men who vote go to war, or work the 
roads? And yet women have gone to war 
and done just as much good there as the 
men did, though perhaps in a different way ; 
and voting, if they did not wish to fight 
they might prevent it. They are not cow- 
ards, neither do they put their responsibili- 
ties upon men’s shoulders. And would it 


he 


be any harder for a poor woman to work 
with a shovel one day for a dollar and a 
half, providing she could rest when six 
o'clock came as the man does, than to wash 
two days for the same amount? 

Again the question is asked would Wo 











man’s situation be bettered by voting, could 
women not trust their husbands, fathers or 
brothers? They know so little about poli- 
tics that they would only clog the wheels of 
government. Besides politics is too de- 
grading, there is too much fraud, dishon- 
esty, deception, bribery, wire-pulling, for 
them to meddle with. Well, if politics is 
degrading, who made it so? It always has 
been in the hands of a certain class of peo- 
ple, and there seems to be no sign of reform, 
no probability of its becoming anything bet- 
ter so long as that class alone retains it. 
Perhaps if a new element were introduced 
it might become purer. If every woman 
had a husband, father or brother who was 
honorable and truly noble, and who then 
would vote just as she told him to, he might 
cast the vote for her; not otherwise. But 
are all men so? Do they not hold office 
from school director, to President of the 
United States, do they not hold the purse- 
strings of the nation and deal out to women 
starvation prices for work which they would 
do no better, and yet for which they would 
receive a just recompense? Were they not 
men who voted to indefinitely postpone 
the bill giving women the right of Suffrage 
in Connecticut? Were they not men who 
prohibited the women elected to the Boston 
Board of Education from holding their 
places? Then is it policy to trust the whole 
matter intheir hands? If they are not faith- 
ful over a few things should they be made 
rulers over many? 

I do not say that all men are unjust or 
tyrannical. If they were, the women might 
be living in harems, or going about the 
street closely veiled and attended by a guard. 
I suppose we ought to be thankful that we 
are not Turkish or Chinese women.  Per- 
haps we are thankful, but more so to the 
influence of Christianity than to the men. 
All must be just before they are liberal, and 
let not our government boast of its generos- 
ity. When it has rendered unto women the 
things that are women’s it may be called 
just; if it adds something more liberal. 

Mary Pamre.. 
<> 9 ————— 


THE PREMATURE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


It is more painful to read the death notices 
in the newspapes at this season than at any 
other time in the year, because they record 
the names of so many little children. We 
cannot read them unmoved, although we 
knew not them nor theirs, for we know so 
well the gap in the household, never to be 
wholly filled, caused by the departure of a 
little one, who was often the center about 
which all family hopes and interests twined ; 
the loss to the State is so incalculable, and 
the feeling so strong that they themselves 
suffer an irremediable loss in missing the 
joys and sorrows, the discipline of life on 
earth. 

Fifty years ago it would have been thought 
blasphemous to maintain that a large pro- 
portion of these premature deaths are caused 
by preventible diseases, that instead of God’s 
disciplining the parents through the suffer- 
ing of the little one, He wishes it to live 
and that if it has before and after birth ab- 
solutely healthful conditions, it will live. 
To-day, the attempt to clear oneself of re- 
sponsibility by laying the result of our blun- 
ders upon a “mysterious Providence” ar- 
gues little scientific knowledge and unde- 
veloped reasoning powers. In the good 
time coming, men and women will not dare 
invoke a soul into their keeping, until they 
know how, and are able to care for it and 
its delicate temple in the best possible man- 
ner. 

If we could have our way, every child 
should havea happy childhood, Tostretch 
a tiny little one ‘‘needlessly upon the rack 
of this rough world,” is the hight of cruel- 
ty. Many of the miseries of childhood are 
caused by the thoughtlessness of older peo- 
ple. One of the most surprising things re- 
lative to children, is that mothers so often 
forget the difference between their own pow- 
er of endurance and that of the children. 
It is a little thing, perhaps, to notice, but 
we often see children of tender years forced 
into a fatiguing trot in order to keep pace 
with the mother, who walks at her usual 
speed, or it lags behind from weariness, 
pulled along by one hand, and when it cries 
because it is so tired, is chided for naughti- 
ness, perhaps threatened with punishment, 
or told that an old man or a wild beast will 
catch it if it cries. We once walked be- 
hind a weary child in a New England city, 
who seemed wholly unable to keep on its 
little feet, and heard the mother, whose ap- 
pearance indicated that she was entitled to 
call herself educated, according to the pop- 
ular notions of that abused word, tell the 
weeping midget that if it did not stop cry- 
ing at once she would give it a dose of cas- 
tor oil the moment she got home, which, 
judging from our own loathing of that odi- 
ous extract we should call equivalent to the 
parent's learning from one speaking with 
authority, that she herself must, for her 
misdeeds, have an arm amputated as soon as 
she reached home, Be tender with little 
children, remembering that their sorrows 
and fears are as weighty to them as are 
yours to you. Many a small head is bowed 
down and heart crushed with grief and ter- 
ror arising only from the thoughtless, cruel 
threats and mismanagement of guardians. 
Every sensible adult knows the lassitude, 





fever and nerve-ache induced by sorrow and 
anxiety. 

The subject of food for children is next 
in importance to pureair. Nursing infants 
often fall ill and die of summer complaints, 
which arise, in the first place, from the 
mother’s indulgence in unhealthful viands, 
and not seldom from her over fatigue. How 
mothers can escape the necessity of too much 
work and too hard work if they perform 
the whole or larger part of the labor of a 
household, is a question not to be answered 
until people at large understand their re- 
sponsibility for tender, human lives, and are 
willing to live simply, in order that the moth- 
er may be exempt from work and worry. 
If it were a matter concerning the raising of 
extra fine cattle or blooded horses, we should 
all be interested to know just what food and 
how much exercise for the mothers was best 
for the progeny, and societies would dis- 
cuss it, and learned treatises be widely cir- 
culated; but as it is only the ruler of these 
lower animals of whose safety and health 
we treat, why not leave the whole matter to 
chance. If the Lord means that children 
should live, live they will, but if they die 
we can console ourselves with the mysteri 
ous providence theory, and the pretty poems 
about ‘‘broken buds;” and then too, “‘says 
Mrs. Grundy,” it is—so—ah—m—so indeli- 
cate, to allude in any public manner to the 
fact that the food of ‘‘tiny babies may be 
healthful or unhealthful.” Go to, common- 
sense, thou art not wanted here! But the 
second summer of child-life is the one in 
which yet more especial care must be taken 
respecting food. We have often seen tiny 
children take tea and coffee as regularly as 
their elders, eating voraciously of meat, 
even in hot weather, and denied ripe fruit, 
while the families in which children are 
not offered unwholesome dainties to still 
their crying are rare indeed. While we 
eagerly follow foreign fashions in dress, we 
do not copy the sensible, continental and 
English habit of feeding children with sim- 
ple food at regular hours. If they never 
had any other supper than bread and milk, 
their sleep would be sounder, their forms 
fuller, and cheeks more rosy, and as a_nec- 
essary consequence, their tempers better 
than while they share the variety of biscuits, 
preserves, cold meats and rich cakes, with 
which most American tea tables are loaded. 
This is not designed as a treatise on chil- 
dren’s food, but simply to call renewed at- 
tention to the especial need of care during 
this month, when so many children are held 
to life by slender ties. The sources of in- 
formation upon this subject are open to all, 
and nothing can excuse ignorance or indif- 
ference in fathers and mothers. 

But we must add a word concerning ap- 
ples. Nearly every physician will agree 
with us in the statement that the delicate 
stomachs of children but two or three years 
old, can rarely digest uncooked apples, even 
when the fruit is perfectly ripe. The con- 
trary opinion prevails, but many a mother 
learns to her cost that it is a mistake. Cook 
the apples and beware of unripe and stale 
fruit.— Providence Journal. 
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ANOTHER REPLY TO SHAWANEBEKE, 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—Let me say to Shaw- 
anebeke that her experience with farm-life 
must have been among the lower order of 
that class. I ama farmer's daughter, and 
have an extensive acquaintance among the 
farmers as well as among the better classes 
of town’s people, and, as a general thing, 
the farmers are in advance in point of clean- 
liness and good-living, and are not a whit 
behind in intellectual attainments. 

Says Shawanebeke she has taught school 
and “boarded round,” and the class that she 
was associated with she represents as illiter- 
ate,—their diet unwholesome, their yards 
filthy, their sleeping apartments unaired 
and minus all modern comforts and con- 
veniences, and yet she says that “‘since that 
time she has been constantly seeking a 
farm-house for summer recreation.”” Now, 
what are we to infer? Is it usual for peo- 
ple seeking places for recreation to seek 
those that are not congenial to their tastes, 
habits and feelings? 

So far as the rank of the farmer is con- 
cerned, Shawanebeke need not give herself 
a particle of uneasiness. Society usually 
finds its level, and the farmer will find his 
as naturally as others have done. 

Titusville, Pa E. K. Barer. 
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AN ITEM FOR SHAWANEBEKE. 


It was our good fortune, a short time ago, 
while attending a Convention, to be enter- 
tained at the house of a farmer, just on the 
outskirts of the village. The first thing that 
met our eyes, as we cntered the family room, 
was some copies of Dr. Jackson's ‘‘Laws of 
Life,” and when we immediately scanned 
the book-case, well filled, close at hand, we 
found there other works on Water Cure, 
Dietetics, and the Advancement of Woman, 
besides many standard works from the re- 
ligious, scientific, medical and social world. 
We felt at home, at once, and when the ta- 
ble was spread, although the hostess assured 
us she had departed somewhat from her gen- 
aral rule, having a mixed company, we 
found there, graham bread, beans cooked 
without meat, fruit, fresh and canned, pork 
and beef. Pork was not an article of diet 
with the family, we were informed, never 








kept in the house, and only purchased for 
especial occasions. 

At that table sat three farmers and their 
wives and one minister. Two of the far- 
mers’ wives ate no meat, and one beef, also 
two of each (farmer and wife) drank nothing 
but water, two of the farmers ate beef, and 
only one pork, while the minister, and from 
the city, not a country parson, ate pork, 
white bread with no fruit, and drank hot 


tea. Harrie E. WiL.err. 
Chittenango, N. Y. 
ee eee a 
FARMERS’ HOMES. 


Shawanebeke tells a pretty hard story of 
the farmers, but fortunately all of us have 
not had a like experience. The idea of 
farmers being afraid to talk! Why, it seems 
ridiculous to me, for I never even suspected 
them of such a failing! If Shawanebeke 
had accompanied me when I made my last 
visit out on the prairie she would certainly 
make one exception; but I have good reason 
to think that it was not an exceptional case 
at all. 

You see, a couple of aged friends invited 
me to go with them out into the country, 
about three miles from where we live, and 
as I never consider country people dull nor 
ignorant, of course I was glad to go. We 
did not think of taking our dinners along 
with us either, for we had no doubt but that 
we would at least get enough to keep off 
hunger until we got home; and we did. 

Perhaps some ‘‘city people” would turn 
up their noses at a tine dish of baked pork 
and beans (though I notice that they are 
usually willing to eat them), and perhaps 
Shawanebeke would not relish the beef and 
cabbage and potatoes and cheese, nor the 
apple pie, nor the tea and coffee with real 
cream in them; but we were so stupid that 
we thought them all right, and just ate them 
without grumbling, laughing and talking 
and enjoying ourselves, just as if we were 
not being imposed upon by ‘poor food 
poorly cooked.” But some people’s wits 
are not very keen anyway, and we were so 
busy talking that Lam not sure but that a 
speck of soda in the warm biscuit might 
have passed unnoticed, and even a hair in 
the butter would not have cast a very seri- 
ous cloud over the sunny faces so closely 
gathered at the farmer's table! Not that 
we found any such things, for everything 
was just as nice as we find them in the city, 
but perhaps if we had put on our fault-find- 
ing spectacles we should have seen things 
differently. We were not looking for un- 
pleasant things in our food, nor for slights, 
nor for vulgarity, nor for dirt, and so we 
did not see them. What is the use of tak- 
ing so much trouble to see, and find things 
that we do not want to see? We might 
spend all our lives in worrying over disa- 
greeable things, and what could we gain by 
it?) Nothing that I can see, except a fret- 
ful, sour, disposition, and a dark, shriveled 
up soul not capable of enjoying existence 
anywhere. Even if the gates of heaven 
opened for such, they would keep a sharp 
lookout lest some other spirit had a bright- 
er crown or a finer toned harp than their 
own, and they would worry Saint Peter half 
to death with questions as to whether he 
was sure that they had come in at the right 
gate, and had got “‘the very best place?” 

But we did not intend to get so far away 
from our visit, but we fear that Shawanebeke 
will hardly believe us when we tell her that 
while the mother and daughters set the ta- 
ble for dinner, the farmer himself gave us a 
few tunes on the organ, and even sang us a 
couple of good old hymns, and there I was 
in luck again, for 1 did not know any better 
than to enjoy it as well as if it had been the 
very latest fashionable music out! 

After dinner the men went out to see the 
stock, (I never thought till this minute how 
selfish they were, or how thoughtless rath- 
er, in not asking the ‘‘women folks” to go 
along! Just as if we did not care anything 
about the pigs and cows, and horses!) They 
‘‘talked trade” perhaps, while the young la- 
dies gave us some music, and then we talked 
of the pictures, and of different kinds of 
rustic frames, and of crystalizing grasses, 
and I am sure I could not begin to tell all 
we did talk about. Then Jennie and 1 
went out to gather some of the beautiful 
autumn leaves, scarlet, and golden, and 
speckled, and green, that were scattered all 
around. 

And so the time soon passed away, but 
our ‘‘inhospitable” friends of the country 
would not hear of our going away before 
tea; and so we had iea and several other 
good things, and the pony trotted home 
with us as the sun went down, past many 
comfortable looking farm houses, where we 
would like to visit, if we never do, and 
where we should expect to find a welcome 
too. 

And I recall many such pleasant visits to 
my country friends, and expect to have 
many more. Butif I should happen to find 
some farmer’s home as unpleasant as Shaw- 
anebeke describes, then I should not feel 
justified in breaking out in bitter diatribes 
against farmers as a class, for I should still 
have the memory of many a happy day 
passed with them in their homes. And al- 
though in country homes may be found 
parsimonious, ignorant men and women, 
yet I know that the farmers’ roof shelters 
hearts warm and loving as any the great 
Father ever gave toearth. That their fields 





may yield them abundant harvests, and 
their lives be full of peace and joy, is the 


wish of your friend. ARDIE BEE. 
————_ ego — 
NORTHAMPTON WOMEN CLEARING THE 
STREETS, 


A diversity of opinion between the town 
authorities and the Seminary corporation, 
has caused the non-clearing of the sidewalks 
around the Seminary grounds, for several 
years past, causing much annoyance to pe- 
destrians obliged to travel over them. Last 
Saturday afternoon ladies residing on High 
Street and in that vicinity, to the number of 
fifteen or more, thinking the time for action 
had come, shouldered shovels and brooms, 
and cleared the walk in good style. They 
were refreshed by coffee and cakes at the 
house of Major Alvord, on the completion 
of their labors, and received the universal 
approval of all who chinced to pass that 
way. It isto be hoped this little episode 
may cause the ‘“‘powers that be” to rouse 


from their lethargy and cause the walks 
around the seminary to be cleared, the same 
as those of ordinary mortals have to be.— 
Northampton, Mass. , 
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MADAME SECOR, M. D. 
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LEGISLATIVE WISDOM OF MEN. 


Eprrors Journa..—I suppose few of us 
lay our heads upon our pillows with any 
clear conception of the number of laws we 
have broken during the day. I do not 
mean moral laws—although the fact that 
‘for every idle thought we are to be 
brought to judgment” might give us 
pause—; nor physical laws, though their in- 
fringement will not only give us stomach- 
ache, but set our children’s teeth on edge; 
but laws put down in black and white on 
the statute-book. 

It is fortunate for our peace of mind that 
we do not know what criminals we are, that 
there is not one of us who liveth and sin- 
neth not; for if we had to find out what is 
in the thick calf-bound volumes that stretch 
their monotonous lines along the shelves of 


lawyers, we should cry aloud,and cease‘not, | 


for another Justinian, whose best title to 
glory was that he reduced the Roman laws 
from two thousand volumes to fifty. 

But I have not now in mind even those 
laws, though, for want of knowedge of a 
very small portion of them, a technicality 
that your own lawyer, paid to know the 
law for you, had not wit to find out, you 
may be involved in a lawsuit that for years 
will drag its slow length along. I wish to 
speak of some provisions of our charming 
postal system. Here it is not that if you 
sin you suffer, but if other people sin you 
suffer, 

I do this now, because from within sight 
of the yellow dome that crowns the hill of 
Shawmut, which Shawmut, to us near sun- 
down, seems the very fountain-head of in- 


formation, the conviction is forced upon | . - = s 
. . ! | the foremost schools of natural sciences in 


me that there are in that region those who 
need to examine the blue book kindly sent 
out by our loving Uncle Sam four times a 
year, said book elegantly gotten up, as is 
everything that bears the imprint of the 
Riverside Press; formidably voluminous it 
is true, each number containing two hun- 
dred and forty-six pages. You would doa 
good deed if you would get it out, minus 
the two hundred and forty pages, in a two 
cent tract, which would contain all that is 
of importance to most of us. 

But to my own grievances. A roll of 
manuscript Comes with a goodly array of 
stamps, yet bearing, in the broad, blue lines 
of a builder's pencil, ‘‘fifty-five cents due.” 
Why? Because so wrapped it could not be 
conveniently inspected by the assistants of 
the postmaster. 

A review with a green head and a red 
head in one corner of the wrapper but, in 
the blue with which I am only too familiar, 
‘thirty-seven cents postage.” I need not 
ask why? for there is also a big, blue hand 
with an extended digit pointing to the op- 
posite corner, in which is written “With 
regards of” 

Now the good Uncle says that nothing 
but the address, not even any initial, can be 
put upon the wrapper of a newspaper or 
magazine, or upon the publications them- 
selves, without subjecting them to letter 
postage, and, with the amount of advertise- 
ments of hotels, Seltzer Aperients, Earth 
Closets, which it is the fashion to attach 
to periodical literature, the —half-ounces 
count up rapidly. 

Then postals, precious postals, without 
which I ‘‘should not try to keep house,” 
neatly dated in the lower left-hand corner, 
but, in the middle of the card, in huge red 
characters—‘‘due five cents’—double letter- 
postage for not heeding the direction, 
‘Write the address on this side, the mes- 
sage on the other.” The dear Uncle should 
have said, ‘‘write nothing but the address on 
this side,”—we should have comprehended, 
and three words would have been saved. 

There is another charming provision of 
our charming postal system, at whose deep 
wisdom I have often marvelled, a wisdom 
so deep it is past findingout. The postman 
leaves at my door a long, yellow envelope 
with ‘‘Official Business” printed in one cor- 
ner, As Iwas not educated at public ex- 
pense nor ever fed at the publie crib, my 
official relations with the Great Father can 
only come in the matter of postage. I open 
my needlessly large yellow package. find 
within, a nicely printed sheet of very nice 
paper, with blank spaces in which, in a 
very neat hand, my name is inserted, the 
whole conveying to me the information 
that a letter to my address is held in Wash- 
ington—reason, ‘‘Insufliciently Paid,” and 
that [ can have the same by forwarding a 
three cent postage stamp to the Bureau. I 
know it is only ‘‘a drop letter,” because a 
single green stamp sends a letter across the 
country, no matter what its weight, but cu- 
riosity leads me to attach the profile of 
“the first in war’ to the printed sheet, 
another profile to the containing fenvelope, 
and in due time I get « note saying that the 
writer accepts with pleasure my invitation 
to take a cup of tea, which she drank and, 
I hope, enjoyed a month before 

She had used a blue stamp instead of a 

brown one, but, instead of bringing it to 
my door and getting one stamp, all it was 
entitled to, our enlightened government 
sends it a thousand miles to Washington, 
back again, robs me of five cents, to say 
nothing of possible annoyance from delay 
in delivery, and my share of the expense of 
all that fine paper and printing, office and 
clerk hire, &c., &e., &e 








How lucky it is that men are wisdom, 
while we women, poor things, are only in- 
tuition! because nothing but the combined 


efforts of men’s wisdom could have ‘‘evolved”’ | 


such legislation. Yours, 
Kate N. DoeGetr. 


Chicago, Ii. 





oe 
PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 


We learn with pleasure that this old es- 
tablished Society has already removed to 
its new and costly fire proof building, one 
wing of the edifice having been erected. 
The aggregate of floor space in the museum 
is, at present, more than three-fifths of an 
acre. But the collections are so numerous 
that all this space will be fully occupied, 
and it is feared that the museum will still 
present a crowded appearance. 

Provision for completing the whole edi- 
fice in accordance with the general plan 
should be made without unnecessary delay. 
The execution of the work confided to the 
trustees of the building fund should not be 





considered finished until the entire building 
has been constructed. 

When the edifice is completed, it will in- 
clude a lecture-room and laboratory, and 
contain a special collection illustrative of 
the natural resources of Pennsylvania, be- 
sides the general collections necessary in 
the study of chemistry and physics, miner- 
alogy, geology, botany; of the lower inver- 
tebrates, insects, mollusks, vertebrates, and 
anthropology and ethnology. Lectureships 
in all these departments will be established, 
and filled by expert and accomplished teach- 
ers. Then the Academy will stand among 
the world, not only in the sense of colleges 
and universities, whose functions are limit- 
ed to teaching the elements and general 
principles of what is already known in sci- 
ence, but also a school of original research, 
in which truths of nature, not before ascer- 
tained, will be discovered and made known, 
for the common good of mankind. 

The portion of the building devoted to 
the Library will properly accommodate 30, - 
000 volumes, and leave space enough on the 
-floor to seat comfortably 400 persons. 

It should be remembered ,that the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences is open to member- 
ship without distinction of sex, and that 
here any student ‘of nature may find in 
abundance all the implements required by 
the original investigator. It seems not un- 
reasonable to hope that endowments, made 
from time to time in future, may afford 
means to compensate lecturers, and thus 
render continuous courses of instruction in 
every department a permanent feature of 
the institution, 

Should women of wealth support this 
noble institution, instead of bestowing their 
means where only one sex can be educated, 
they would manifest commendable sagacity. 

Media, Pa. GRACEANNA LEWTs. 

2*>e 
CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


‘We can give too, through the year, justice 
and consideration to the people whom we 
employ. Women, more than men, need this 
hint. Your small housekeeper nags and 
stints washerwoman and cook for twelve 
long months, gives them a calico dress at 
Chrtstmas.”" 

It is much easier for those who hold the 
purse to be generous, or even just. Most 
small housekeepers are stinted in purse, and 
unable to be generous as their hearts would 
prompt. 

A lady friend of mine coming into a 
property at the death of a relative, imme- 
diately announced to a faithful woman ser- 
vant ‘‘that her wages would from that time 
be much higher than they had been. That 
she had long wished to make the change, 
and now felt fully justified in doing so.” 

Her husband rather opened his eyes when 
she told him what she had done, but observ- 
ing the look, she quietly continued: ‘You 
raised Mr. B's salary last year, did you not, 
without his asking forit’’ Mr. B. was head 
book-keeper for her husband ‘* Yes,” said 
the gentleman, ‘‘he was worth far more to 
me, than I paid him.” ‘‘So with me,” re- 
sponded the lady, ‘“‘Sarah is worth to my 
health and comfort, double the wages I pay 
her.” 

To get all they can, and give as little as 
possible, is, no doubt, the way with many, 
but it is to our mind only a method of 

SPIGOT SAVING. 
— oe _ 


NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE SO0- 
CIETY. 





The regular monthly meeting of the New 
York Woman Suffrage Society was held at 
the headquarters, 238 West 14th street, on 
the first Thursday of this month, the first 
Vice-President, Mrs. Slocum, presiding. 

Mr. J. Osborn Ward made an interesting 
address on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in Ancient 
France.” Judging from remains of ancient 
monuments which had been discovered, it 
was proved that there had been, in Greece 
and Rome, associations of women and men 
for the purpose of establishing Equal Rights. 

A discussion followed, and a memorial 
was adopted to be sent to the State Legisla- 
ture praying for Presidential Suffrage. Dele- 
gates were also appointed viz.: Mrs. Adams, 





Lozier, Slocum, Cooke and Westbrouk. 














PUTS HIS HAND TO THE PLOUGH. 


The following item appeared in the Jour- 
NAL last week. 
Mr. Disraeli’s views on Woman Suffrage 


the remaining thirty-nine fortieths are only | 


| 
| 


| 


have come to light in the following letter | 


written in 1873: ‘I was much honored by 
receiving from your hands the memorial 
signed by 11,000 women of England, among 
them some illustrious names, thanking me 
for my services in attempting to abolish 
the anomaly that the Parliamentary fran- 


chise attached to a household on property | 


qualification, when possessed by a woman, 


should not be exercised, though in all mat- | 


ters of local government, when similarly 
ualified, she exercises this right. As I be- 
lieve this anomaly to be injurious to the best 
interests of the country, [ trust to see it re- 
moved by the wisdom of Parliament."’ 

Nevertheless, in March, 1875 ,when Mr. 
Disraeli was waited upon by two deputations 
to consider the Repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts,—one from the National Asso- 
ciation and the other of Wesleyan ministers ; 
he replied to both, ‘‘that the pressure of 
public business will prevent him from re- 
ceiving them.” 

Mr. Disraeli can see a property qualifica- 
tion, even for women; but to the personal 
rights of a class despoiled by the most das- 
tardly legislation of modern times he is ap- 
parently blind. c. ©. A. 

East Orange, N. J. 

> —_— 
POETS OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


“It is certain,” says Mr. Stedman ‘‘that 
the voices of the female poets if not the best 
trained, are as natural and independent as 
any. Their utterance is less finished, but 
also shows less of Tennyson's influence, and 
seems to express a truly feminine emotion, 
and to come from the heart.” 

After a long chapter devoted to Mrs. 





| farm near Titusville, and that it was on his 
| father's farm that the first oil was struck. 


Browning, Mr. Stedman passes under care- | 


ful criticism the songs of the “idyllic lyrist” 


| sequently the discovery of oil was made, and 


Jean Ingelow, the ‘‘gentle stanzas” of Miss | 


Proctor, ‘‘the lyrics of Miss Craig, the Scot- 
tish poetess’ Mrs. Webster's poems. and 


Christine Rossetti. 

In another chapter Mr. Stedman writes: 
“Some of the best modern translations have 
been made by women, who, following Mrs. 
Browning, mostly affect the Greek. Miss 
Swanwick, and Mrs. Webster among others, 
nearly maintain the standard of their in- 
spired exemplar.” 

And again: 

“The most successful translators of Ger- 
man sacred lyrics have been women. Miss 
Winkworth, who in 1855 and 1858 published 
two series of the Lyra Germanica; Miss Cox, 
author of Sacred Hymns from the German, 
in 1841; and the Bothwick sisters, whose 
Hymns from the land of Luther, appeared 
in several series from 1854 to 1862.” H. 
RES" ee 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 





Mrs. Howard, of. Georgetown, Mass., the 
lively correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press, comments on Woman Suffrage mat- 
ters as follows: 

Governor Rice, in his recent inaugural, 
calls the attention of the General Court to 
the probability of legislation during this 
session for the admittance of women to 
the polls, and we do not apprehend a veto 
from him in case of favorable action by the 
Senate and House. People who are hostile 
to Woman's Rights can save their ink and 
their reputation for intelligence and accu- 
racy by glancing at Massachusetts before 
indulging in their favorite random assertion 
that interest in the woman question is abat- 
ing. Two years ago, when the Boston 
School Committee consisted of 120 mem- 
bers, six highly respectable women, five 
per cent. of the whole number, were placed 
on the board. Yet, such was the opposi- 
tion to the movement that it was followed 
by a prolonged battle between the friends 
and opponents of the measure. The ma- 
jority of the Schoo! Board and the Supreme 
Court decided against it, when it was car- 
ried to the Legislature, which, by a special 
act, gave women the right to serve on 
school committees. The School Board is 
now reduced to 24 members, of whom four 


—nearly seventeen per cent. of the number | . 
\ whose | # Matural talent for governing. 


—are women. Miss Abby May, 
name was on all the tickets to test the feel 
ing of the city on this question. irrespec- 
tive of other issues, received 24,614 out of 
about 26,000 votes. This is really the voice 
of the whole city, and shows a wonderfully 
rapid growth in public opinion. Nine 
years ago there were no women employed 
in prominent places in the Boston Post Of- 
fice. Now, thanks to the retiring Postmas- 
ter, General Burt, who is one of the most 
courageous and magnanimous of men, they 
constitute one in ten of the entire force, ex- 
clusive of carriers. They work side by 
side with the men, and yet there has been 
hut one trifling case of impropriety of be- 
havior, while each year from two to five 
marriages, which in every case have proved 
fortunate, have taken place between the 
clerks. This fact, as any man of the world 
will admit, is as strong a proof of previous 
purity of conduct as can be given. 
also be a comfort to tender and timid old 
gentlemen who fear increased facilities for 
labor will unsex lovely woman 
* * * + * 

I am particularly glad that space has been 
assigned in the Centennial Exposition, to 
Mr. Bowditch’s valuable pamphlet. Among 
other services which he has rendered the 
cause he has depopularized the old objec- 


It will | 


| cation at the old Erie Academy, and spent 
the varied songs, hymns, and ballads of Miss | 


| Coover, a school-mistress of that city, and 


| his request, and his friends were greatly 


| tured that state from the negro majority. 


| an improper way; the South Carolina blacks 


; need thin’ of doing. 





tion, that women must not vote because | 


they cannot fight, by showing that in Mass- 
achusetts nearly one-seventh of the fighters 
are too young to vote, while one-sixth of 
the voters are too old to fight, and of the 
remaining five-sixths who are supposed to 


be constantly fighting and voting, only one- | 


fortieth are recorded as active militia, and 


liable to be called out in such contingencies 
as war, invasion, or the prevention thereof, 
suppression of riots, and to aid the civil 
magistrates in the execution of laws. 

Massachusetts has lost her foremost citizen, 
and humanity, a friend ou insen- 
sible to moral or physical fear. e are in- 
expressably saddened by the death of Sam- 
on Gridley Howe, soldier, scholar, and 
philanthropist. He fought for the Greek, 
he rescued the slave, and he crossed seas, 
that he might become 

The Cadmus of the blind, 


and give 


The dumb lip language, 
The idiot clay a mind 


HowaARrp. , 





oe 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

‘*There were three executions in New York 
last week. Thompson and Weston became 
converts to Catholicity during their stay in 
prison, and died easily with every symptom 
of sincere repentance. Ellis was a Metho- 
dist, and owing to some disarrangement of 
the rope at the last minute, after the drop | 
had fallen, he was slowly strangled to death, 
in spite of his desperate and horrible strug- 
gle for life.” — Boston Pilot. 

No wonder so logical a paper as the Bos- 
ton Pilot is bitterly opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage. ‘‘Women cannot reason,” you know. 
Women never would have discovered that 
Catholicity helps to choke a man to death 
“easily,” or that Methodism causes slow 
strangulation with ‘‘a desperate and horrible 
struggle.” 


ome CO 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 








The Erie (Penn.) Dispatch says that *‘Mi- | 
chael C. Kerr, Speaker of the Democratic 
House of Representatives, was born on a 


In 1852 his father sold out for $9,500. Sub- 
in 1856 the place sold for a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars, Mr. Kerr received his edu- 


several years in that city. While a student 
there he conceived a passion for a Miss 


immediately after his graduation, he, being 
only eighteen years of age, married her, and 
soon after went West, where he stayed about 
two years, at the end of which time he re- 
turned and claimed his bride. The marriage 
had, in the meantime, been kept a secret at 


astonished to learn that he was married to a 
lady several years his senior. The match 
turned out to be a fortunate one.” 
—_—— oe -- 
TREASON JUSTIFIED. 





The Hartford Courant is responsibic for 
the following extraordinary comparison. 
“The white people of Mississippi by sharp 
practices and ballot-box stuffing have eap- 


The black Legislature of South Carolina, in 
a legal and constitutional manner, have elect- 
ed to the highest judicial offices in the 
State a number of noted corruptionists and 
incompetents. The Mississippi whites have 
accomplished a presumably good result in 





have done an infamous thing legally and 
constitutionally. Of the two there can be 
no doubt that public opinion throughout the 
nation will regard the Mississippi affair as 
the least blameworthy.” Is it less blame- 
worthy for a minority of legal voters to 
capture the government of a State from a 
majority by sharp practice and ballot-box 
stuffing, than for a legislature in a legal and 
constitutional manner to elect incompetent 
and corrupt judges? So says the Courant, 
and the Springfield Republican copies it ap- 
provingly. Is this reform, or is it treason 
to republican principles? We think the lat- 
ter. But then the majority were ‘‘niggers,” 
you know, and that makes the difference. 

. _ > — 

BORN TO RULE. 


The editor of the Haverhill (Mass.) Bude- 
tin thinks there are some women who have 
He says 

I never lived in a town yet which hadn't 
a ‘“‘head woman.” We've got one in our 
town, and what she can't do no one else 








During the last four years she has built a | 
church, hired a minister, appointed com- 
mittees, elected deacons, run all festivals, 
picnics, societies, and conventions connect- 
ed therewith, besides attending to her own 
and husband's business, feeding all the poor 
and converting all the heathen. 

“She's a brick,” the boys say with a wink 
us they skedaddle around the corner, and 
the men sit on the boxes at the corner gro- 
cery and talk theology, well assured that 
their work will be done by this one woman. 

She knows every one’s business better 
than they know it themselves, is well ac- 
quainted with every one’s character and 
ability, and can prescribe their line of duty | 
to them with the utmost exactness. 

“Such a head as that woman has!” the 
people remark as she walks down the street 
with her ‘‘when I tell a child to do a thing 
they do it,” sort of an air. 


en 
FRIARS AND WOMEN DISFRANCHISED. 





In Chili electoral registration is going on. 
In Valparaiso one woman, and in Santiago 
and Copiapo several friars have been regis- 
tered as voters. These occurences have 
caused the bringing before the Senate of a 
project of law declaring that neither friars 
nor women have a right to vote. This pro- | 
ject of law passed into commission 
receiving general approbation. 





after | 
j 





| und Saturdays excepted 


_ 


REPLY TO TWO QUESTIONS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—My attention has 
just been called to Mr. Campton’s two quee- 
tions. First allow me to say that instead of 
“flying off at a tangent” in the former reply, 
I simply drew a parallel line, and as my 
close parallel led to absurd conclusions—so 
his would inevitably do so. I am glad he 
finds that he cannot ‘‘fight it out on that 
line.” 

He asks why the Bible translation may 


not be in fault in all cases if it is one. Cer- 
tainly it ‘‘might be” but it is not. Nor is 


any one’s character all faulty, because 
marred by a few faults. Nor is any book 
entirely incorrect because so in some par- 
ticulars. A strict ‘‘Bible revision” is now 
being conducted by the learned men of Eu- 
rope, but they will not reject the greater 
part of our present Book. Nor do I believe 
that their prejudices will allow them to give 
the best translation of. texts bearing on the 
Woman Question. 

Then Mr. Compton wants to know of 
what usc the Bible is to the uneducated? 
Well, even in its imperfect rendition, it is 
the inspiration of their daily lives; the ex- 
ceeding consolation of their hard lot,—it is 
‘‘a light to their feet, a lamp to their path” 
—while with index finger it is ever pointing 
them to a higher and brighter life. 

The only rule we need to use in Biblical 
interpretation is to take the whole tenor of 
the Book, instead of isolated texts—the spir- 
it instead of the ietter, distinguishing be- 
tween local incidental directions and eter 
nal verities, SHAWANEBEKE 

Ithaea, N.Y. 


oe 
MORE LADIESIN BOSTON SCHOOL OF THE- 
OLOGY 


Two more ladies have entered the Theolo 
gical Department of Boston University. 
Miss Anna Shaw, of Michigan, and Miss 
Harriet E. Stone, of Phillipston, Mass., 
have entered the Junior Theological class. 
Miss Anna Oliver has been for the past year, 
a member of the Senior Theological class 
and will graduate in June. In view of these 
facts it is evident that the admission of wo- 
men to the Methodist ministry is only a 
question of time. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES, | 


New England Women’s Club,—Monday, 
Jan. 24, at 3.30 Pp. w., Dr. Zakrzewska will speak on 
“Domestic Help.” 














This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, tinely illus- 
trated, and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece 
with the first number. Price only 25 cents for the 
year, The first No. for 1876 just issued. [2° Vick %s 
Flower & Vegetable Garden 35 vents; with 
cloth covers 65 cents 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 
lw4 


An Ounce of any of 
LUBIN PERFUMES 75 
The same quantity and quality 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. 
open to smell of before buying 
Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi 
let Articles, 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 25 Scheo!l Street, Boston. 
ww 
EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 
how her ribbons, ties, scarfs, dresses, &c., which have 
faded, or are of an unfashionable color, can be color- 
ed so as to be as good as new, and justinstyle. Thix 
is the way: Use Leamon’s ANALINE DyEs. With 
each package of them are full directions for colori 
any articleany color. The processes are very easy a 
very quick, and you cannot fail. Give them one trial 
and be convinced. Ask your Druggist for the book 
of instructions, which gives much valuable informa- 
tion, besides receipts for dyeing. 4w3 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS, _ 


OF THE 


CENTS. 
contained in one of 
All odors 


Family Favorite 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 


REMOVAL, 


Onand after JANUARY 1, 1876, we shall oc. 
cupy Store 


NO 18 AVON STREET 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


_bw3 JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager. 


HOWDIT CHS Views 


My Illustrated Floral Catalogu 
isnow ready. Price 10Cents Tess than Mate Tha ot 4 
WitiaM E. Bowprron,645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


All. deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
pon remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors Twi 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. | 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Bostou 


A few doors from Tremont Street 


te" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines perm ‘ent energy with profes- 


| sional skill and long experien. sin the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 ¢ mw. to». uw, Wednesdays 
owt 
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